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Advice to the Lovelorn 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 
Bub 
BILLY 
Ruy 

Tre: The present. About 5:30 p.m. 

Settine: The Saunders home in Glen- 
view, a small American city. 

At Rise: Frep SAUNDERS appears in 
the reception hall, wearing a light top- 
coat and his hat. He peers into the 
living room. 

Frep (Calling): Agnes! Agnes, where 
are you? (Receiving no answer, FRED 
slips off his coat and disappears for a 
moment as though hanging up his coat 
in a closet in the reception hall. Then 
he enters the living room. AGNES 
SaunpeErs, his wife, enters left.) 

Frep (With a big smile): Ah, here you 
are. Why weren’t you at the front 
door to greet me? 

AanEs: Hello, Fred. 

Frep (Coming to her): How about a 
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kiss for the old man? (AGNEs reaches 
up and gives him a quick peck on the 
cheek.) 

Frep (He is in fine spirits. Raising his 
eyebrows quizzically): Was that a 
kiss or a peck? 

Aanss (A little huffily): A peck prob- 
ably. 

Frep (He looks at her surprised as she 
goes over and straightens a shade on a 
lamp.) Agnes, uh — what’s the mat- 
ter? Don’t you feel well? 

Acnes (Too sweetly): Feel well? Of 
course I feel well. I feel wonderful. 
Why shouldn’t I? 

Frep: I don’t know. Uh—did the 
afternoon paper come? 

AensEs (Still going about the room, non- 
chalantly straightening things here and 
there): I imagine so. It usually does, 

~ doesn’t it? 

F rep: It’s usually here on the table by 
my chair. 

Aqnes: That’s because I put it there. I 
didn’t today, so I presume it’s still 





out on the front porch where the boy 
left it . . . (FrEp looks still more be- 
wildered.) And if you’re looking for 
your house slippers, Fred, they’re up 
in the hall closet. 

Frep: Agnes, what’s the matter with 
you? Are you mad about something? 

Aanes: Why should I be? 

Frep: But there’s something — you 
were perfectly all right when I left 
this morning and when I came home 
for lunch — you were all right then, 
weren’t you? 

AGNnEs: Was I? 

Frep: Well, I don’t know — I didn’t 
notice. What happened today? 

Acnes: Oh, the usual, Fred. This 
morning — housework, out to buy 
groceries and — things. (She fluffs 
the back of her hair.) But you prob- 
ably wouldn’t be interested. (She 
goes out left with her head in the air. 
FRED looks more bewildered than ever, 
sighs, shakes his head and walks out 
right center, returning in a few mo- 
ments with his paper. He sits down in 
the easy chair at right just as Rusy, 
the colored maid, enters, frowning.) 

Rupy: Mistah Fred, what time yo’ 
wants yo’ dinnah this evenin’? 

Frep (Looking surprised): Why, I 
don’t know, Ruby — whenever it’s 
ready. Why? 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes tol’ me to ask yo’. 

Frep: Told you to ask — but why 
would she do that? I’m not fussy 
about when we have dinner. 

Rusy: Ah’m only obeyin’ 
Mistah Fred. 

Frep: Ruby, tell me, have you heard 
Mis’ Agnes say — that is, do you 
know is she angry about anything? 
Angry with me, I mean? 


orders, 
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Rusy: I don’t know, Mistah Fred, but 
I wouldn’t blame her if she were. I 
wouldn’t blame any woman for bein’ 
mad at any creature that wore pants. 

FRED: What’s that? 

Rupy: Men and boys are pesky crea- 
tures, Mistah Fred — pesky creatures 
and a woman’s got a hard row to hoe 
to git along with ’em. 

Frep: But Ruby — (But Rusy is on 
her way out left, shaking her head.) 
Rusy (Muttering): A hard row to hoe. 
(Frep looks more bewildered than 
ever as he picks up his newspaper. 

Bup enters left.) 

Bun: Listen, Dad — I’ve got to talk to 
you. 

FrEp: What’s the matter with you? 

Bun: I’ve been up in my room con- 
centrating — ever since I got home 
from school. 

Frep: What is it? A problem in 
geometry or something? 

Bun: No, it’s worse. Listen, Dad — tell 
me about women, will you. 

Frep (Jumping a little): What’s that? 

Bup: Women, Dad — tell me about 
"em... 

FRED: Now, son, there’s a time and a 
place for everything. What I mean 
is — I’ve been meaning to talk to 
you for some time but right now I’m 
hardly prepared — 

Bup: But Dad, you’ve got to help me. 
Sally’s mad at me. 

Frep (With a breath of relief): Oh, so 
that’s it — your best girl’s mad at 
you — 

Bup: But for no reason at all, Dad — 
that’s the funny part. Oh, gee whiz, 
why do women act the way they do? 
Can’t you tell me? 

Frep: That, my boy, would take a 





longer time than I’d care to spend. 
Besides, I don’t know. As far as I’m 
concerned, the female of the species 
is entirely unpredictable. 

Bup: Entirely what? 

Frep: Unpredictable. I don’t know 
what makes them act the way they 
do. 

Bun: But gee, Dad, you ought to know. 
You’ve lived a lot longer than I have. 

Frep: The longer you live, the less you 
know. Probably your grandfather 
feels even more bewildered than we 
do. No, son, don’t ask me to figure 
out women for you. 

Bup: Gee, Dad, you mean Mom acts 
funny sometimes too? 

Frep: Son, your mother is a wonderful 
woman — most of the time she’s all 
sweetness and light, but now and 
then she gets. in a little huff about 
something — 

Bun: She does? 

Frep: This morning, for instance, 
when I left her she was fine, and at 
lunch too as far as I could see — but 
just now when I came home — 

Bup: Mad? But that’s just like Sally. 
Yesterday afternoon when I walked 
home from school with her she was 
all laughing and full of pep and then 
today at school when I tried to talk 
to her, she froze up on me. See what 
I mean, Dad — just mad for no rea- 
son at all. (Bruty who is eight years 
old and all boy enters left.) 

Bry: Hi, Pop. 

Frep: Hello, Billy. 

Bup: You would have to come in just 
when we’re having a man to man 
discussion. 

Bitty: Man to man? Huh, Pop’s the 
only man I see around here. Where’s 


the other one? 

Bup (Going after Bruty): You listen 
here, short pants — 

FrReEp: Boys, please. 

Brty: Say, Pop, aren’t women funny 
though? 

Frep: What’s that? 

Bruty: Well, I just went in the kitchen 
and Ruby chased me out. She’s mad 
at me for something, I guess, and I 
don’t know why. 

Bun: It’s easy to figure out why a per- 
son would get mad at you. You’ve 
probably done something — 

Bruty: But I haven’t — that’s just it. 
And the funny thing is, Pop, she was 
all right this morning — and when I 
got home from school, all of a sudden 
she was mad. 

Frep: There, you see, Bud, even Billy 
is having his troubles. It seems 
they’re never too young to learn. 

Bitty: What do you mean by that, 
Pop? 

Bun: Oh, for gosh sakes, Dad. You and 
I were having a talk — do we have to 
be interrupted by Billy? What dif- 
ference does it make if Ruby’s mad 
at him or not? 

Brty: That’s all you know. Ruby’s 
always baking stuff, isn’t she? 

Frep: Yes, you see, Bud, it all depends 
on the viewpoint. You and I are 
suffering because — well, let us say 
because of our hearts but if Ruby’s 
mad at Billy, he’s afraid his stomach 
is going to suffer. 

Bun: But Dad, we were talking about 
something important — 

Buty: I'll bet you were talking about 
Sally Burton. You always are 

Frep: As it happens, son, we were 
talking about women in general — 





or I might say, in particular — 

Bup: Sure, and what does Billy know 
about women? 

Bitty: Huh, if you know so much, why 
are you always having trouble? 

FRED: We all do, Billy — there’s no 
escaping it. And Bud, I know you 
feel your little brother is rather in- 
experienced in such matters, but this 
is one time I think he might — well 
— share in our discussion. After all 
— we’re all in the same boat, aren’t 

we? 

Bun: Yes, and he’ll rock the boat. 

Buty: I will not — 

Frep: You see, Bud, your mother is — 
well, a little annoyed with me — 
Sally seems to be angry with you — 
and Ruby is put out with Billy. 
None of us knows why this state of 
affairs exists, do we? 

Bun: I certainly don’t. 
anything — 

Bitty: Gee, I’ve been extra good, I 
thought. I didn’t even track in on 
Ruby’s kitchen floor. 

Frep: There you are — it’s a mysteri- 
ous state of affairs. But the question 
is — what can we do about it? 

Bitty: Nothing, I guess. I guess we 
just got to wait till it blows over. 

Frep: Well, of course, that’s the 
simplest way out, but you can see 
Bud doesn’t think much of that idea 
— and as for me, well, I confess I’m 
miserable when your mother is an- 
noyed with me. No — we’ve got to 
do something — and when it comes 
to women — (AGNEs has entered the 
room and heard FReEp’s last state- 
ment. She raises her eyebrows as 
FREp breaks off.) Er — did you want 
something, Agnes? 


If I’d done 


AaneEs: What were you saying as I 
came in? 

Frep: Why, I — I was just talking to 
the boys, Agnes. 

AGNnEs: Well, in the future, Fred, you’d 
better talk to them on a subject you 
know something about. How do you 
want your potatoes fixed? 

Frep: What’s that? 

AGcNnes: How do you want your po- 
tatoes fixed for dinner? 

Frep (Bewildered): But Agnes, you 
never asked me that before — 

Anes: And you never say if you like 
them the way we fix them. How will 
you have them — boiled, baked, 
fried, creamed? — (Rusy enters left, 
still looking glum.) 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes, yo’ know where 
those aspir-ine tablets ah? Mah 
head’s beginnin’ to have a powerful 
pain in it. 

Bruuy: Gee, Ruby, that’s too bad. 

Rusy: Lawsy, it’s nothin’ moah than a 
body could expect with a boy lak yo’ 
around. Mis’ Agnes, does you know 

? 

AGNEs: Just a minute, Ruby, I think I 
can find them — maybe I'll take one 
too. 

Frep (Surprised): Does your head 
ache, Agnes? 

Aangs: No, but I think it’s going to — 
and no wonder. (AGNEs and RuBy 
go out left again.) 

Bun: Gosh, can you beat that? I won- 
der if Sally’s got a headache too? 
FrepD: I wouldn’t be a bit surprised . . . 
Bituy: Well, gee whizz, let everybody 

get a headache and see if I care. I’m 
going to look at the funnies. (He lies 
on his stomach on the floor and spreads 

out the funnies.) 





Bup: Maybe I ought to call up Sally. 
Do you think that would help, Dad? 

Frep: Son, if I can’t talk to your 
mother when she’s right here — what 
could you say over the phone? 

Bruty: Hey, Pop — here’s Jiggs on the 
funny page. His wife is mad at him 
and do you know what he does? 

Frep: What? (Bup has picked up 
another part of the paper.) 

Buy: Just goes out and forgets about 
it. 

Frep: Well, son, I am not like Jiggs. 

Bun (Excitedly): Hey, Dad — listen to 
this, Dad — on the ‘‘Advice to the 
Lovelorn” page — 

Frep: Now, Bud, I hardly think — 
that’ll be funnier than the funny 
page. 

Bun: No, honest, Dad — this is good. 
It says: “Dear Mr. X — when your 
wife is angry with you and you don’t 
know why” — 

FRED: That does seem to fit, doesn’t it? 

Bruty (Interested): Sure, and for me 
and Bud, you could substitute Ruby 
and Sally instead of wife — 

Bup: Quiet, you . . . “When your wife 
is angry with you and you don’t 
know why — pay her a compli- 
ment.” .. . Hey, that’s simple if 
that’s all there is to it. 

Frep: Too simple if you ask me. Be- 
sides, I often pay Agnes compli- 
ments. 

Bup: Yeah, but did you do it today? 

Frep: I don’t remember. It wouldn’t 
work anyway — she’d see right 
through it. 

Bun: Well, I’d like to try it on Sally, 
but the thing is if I went over to her 
house, she probably wouldn’t let me 
in. Hey, Billy, would you take a 


note over to Sally for me? 

Brity: No... 

Bun: Not even if — if I gave you a 
quarter? 

Biutuy (Brightening): Well — uh — 

Frep: I think you’re all set, Bud. 

Brty: Sure, I’ll take it if I get the 
quarter first. 

Frep: Billy, you must have more faith 
in humanity. 

Bitty: Faith in humanity is all right, 
but faith in Bud is different — 

Bup (He has gone to the desk and is busy 
with pencil and paper.) You hush up! 
Dad, what’ll I say? I mean I can’t 
just start out with a compliment — 

Frep: Son, this is your idea. 

Biuiy: It might work on Sally, but I 
bet it wouldn’t work on Mom and 
Ruby — they’re too smart. 

Bup: Now, you listen here, Billy! 

Frep: Boys! 

Bun: How does this sound to start out, 
Dad? ‘Dear Sally: I hope you are 
still going to the party with me Sat- 
urday night —” 

Frep: Wonderful, but where do you go 
from there? 

Brxy: That’s easy — just tell her she 
reminds you of a pin-up girl — but I 
can’t very well tell Ruby that. 

Frep: Hardly. 

Bun: Let’s see — maybe there’s more 
dope in the paper. (He picks up 
paper again.) “When your wife is 
angry with you — pay her a compli- 
ment. For instance, notice her hair, 
her eyes, or tell her you like her cook- 
ing or her new dress.” Huh, I’ve 
told Sally about her hair and eyes — 

Frep: Well, what about the dress? You 
might compliment her on what she 
was wearing today. | 





Bun: But I don’t know — I can’t re- 
member — 

Br1ty: I know. 

Bup: You — you do? 

Bitty: Sure, I saw her on the way 
home from school. You couldn’t 
help seeing her in that get-up — 

Bun: Never mind any of your childish 
remarks — just tell me what it was. 

Bruxy (Giggling): Childish remarks... 
Bud, do you s’pose you could see 
your way to making that quarter 
fifty cents? 

FreEp: Now, Billy, I do not approve of 
bribery. Help Bud out — he needs it. 

Bitty: Okey. She was wearing a bright 
blue dress. 

Bup: Yeah — yeah —sure she was. 
(Writing again) “Did I tell you how 
nice you looked today in that snappy 
blue dress? It’s really a honey.” ... 
How does that sound, Dad? 

FreEp: Very nice, I should think. But I 
can’t very well admire what your 
mother is wearing because she hasn’t 
had a new dress lately. 

Bun: Well, tell her she’s got nice eyes 
or — 

Frep: But I must have told her that 
lots of times, Son. After all, we’ve 
been married eighteen years. 

Bup (Absent-mindedly as he signs his 
own note): Well, how about her hair 
then? That’s always. good. Here, 
Billy, will you take this over to 
Sally now? 

Bitty: When I get my quarter. 

Bup (Reaching in his pocket): Okey — 
okey. ... Be mercenary. 

Brixy: Gee, thanks. 

Bun: And just say it’s a note from me 
— nothing else, you understand? 

Bruty (Taking note): All right — and 
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I’m going out the back way and see if 
I can think of something nice to say 
to Ruby — (Stopping.) Gosh, but 
what? You can’t tell anyone like 
Ruby that’s she’s beautiful. 

Frep: Why not compliment her on her 
baking, son? You know that was 
mentioned in the paper too. 

Bitty: That’s an idea, Dad. (BILLY 
rushes out left.) 

Bup (Walking up and down nervously): 
I certainly hope Billy doesn’t mess 
things up now. He always talks too 
much. 

Frep: I think he’ll do all right. 

Bun: Gee, Dad, you don’t realize how 
much girls—and women, too, I 
guess, mean — that is how impor- 
tant they are till they’re mad at you, 
do you? 

Frep: Son, you never spoke a truer 
word. When your mother is an- 
noyed with me, this house — well, it 
isn’t like home, that’s all... (AGNES 
enter left again and begins looking 
around.) 

Aaenes (Lightly): What’s wrong with 
the house, Fred? 

Frep: Why —er— nothing. Agnes, 
I — well, does your head still ache? 

Aanes: Yes, and I still haven’t found 
the aspirin tablets. 

Bup (Making knowing gesture to Dap.) 
Dad, I—I think I'll run on up 
stairs — maybe you might want to 
talk to Mom. (He goes out left.) 

Aaenes: What did he mean by that? 

Frep: Why, I don’t know —a man 
does like to be alone with his wife 
now and then — so that he can tell 
her — well, tell her — 

Aanes: What in the world are you 
stuttering about, Fred? 





FrepD: Well, it’s just that I’ve been 
wanting to tell you how — how 
pretty you look — I’ve been noticing 
all evening — (With a plunge) — 
your — your hair, Agnes — 

Aaenes (Smiling suddenly): My — my 
hair? 

FrEp: Yes, it’s — it’s very pretty. 

Aanes (Coming to him and throwing her 
arms around him): Fred, you old 
darling, you did notice then. You 
noticed it all along. 

Frep (Bewildered): Noticed? Noticed? 
— Oh — Oh, yes, of course. Agnes, 
you aren’t angry with me? 

AcngEs: Why, of course I’m not. What- 
ever made you think a silly thing 
like that. Oh, I’ll admit I was a little 
annoyed that you hadn’t noticed — 
but now—Oh, Fred, I’m going 
right up and get your house slippers 
for you. 

FRED: No — no — wouldn’t think of it. 
You do too much around here as it is. 
Vli—Tll get them myself — you 
just sit down and look pretty. (He 
pushes AGNES into a chair and goes 
out left walking on air, almost bumping 
into Rusy who enters all smiles, 
carrying a plate of cookies.) 

Aenes (As she sees Rusy): Oh, Ruby, I 
still haven’t found the aspirin tab- 
lets — 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes, Mis’ Agnes, I don’ 

- need ’em. I jest wanted to tell you 
about Billy. He did like these new 
cookies I baked after all. 

AGNES: He did? 

Rupr: Yes, ma’am. Jest a few minutes 
ago he ran through the kitchen and 
said, ‘Ruby, those cookies you baked 
are swell’ and here I’ve been mis- 
judgin’ that poor chile all afternoon 


thinkin’ he nevah noticed when I 
baked them special for him. I’m so 
pleased I brought in another plate of 
‘em. (She sets plate down on table.) 
Where is that chile? 

Aenes: I don’t know, but Ruby, wait 
till I tell you Mr. Fred noticed my 
hair! 

Rusy: Land sakes, Mis’ Agnes, I don’t 
know how he could help it aftah the 
new way dat Mis’ De Love at the 
beauty parlor fixed it up this 
mawnin’. 

Aangs: Well, I thought he hadn’t, and 
I was really feeling sorry for myself. 
Silly, wasn’t it? 

Rusy: Oh, I don’ know, Mis’ Agnes. I 
guess all us women folks now and 
then git to feelin’ that the men folks 
take us for granted. Course they 
does, but in another way they don’— 
they’re jest absent-minded. 

Aenes: Yes, I suppose so — but now 
that I think of it, it is strange that 
Fred noticed so suddenly. I wonder 
— oh, well, as long as he did. It does 
make me look younger, doesn’t it? 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes, yo’ ah a new wo- 
man, sure enuff! (The phone rings 
and Aansrs starts for it.) 

Aenss: Ill get it, Ruby. (She takes the 
receiver off the hook.) Hello? Oh, 
hello, Sally, how are you? . . . How’s 
your mother? . . . Well, Bud’s up- 
stairs, I think, but I'll call him — 
what? Just give him a message? Of 
course I will... Yes... yes, I’ll tell 
him. . . . Well, wasn’t that nice of 
Bud? . . . What? Orchids? . . . Of 
course, I’ll tell him that too. Good- 
bye, Sally. (She hangs up, smiling.) 

Aanges: You know, Ruby, I think 
Bud’s going to be just like his father. 





Sally says she just got such a sweet 
note from him telling her how nice 
she looked in her new dress and she 
thought he hadn’t noticed it... 

Rusy (Who has picked up paper while 
AGNES was on phone): Mis’ Agnes, 
look, hyeah’s a hair-do somethin’ 
like yours — right on the woman’s 
page — it says brand new style! 

Aanes (Taking paper): Let me see — 
hmm-mm, I wonder why Fred was 
reading the women’s page — that’s 
funny. . Hmm-mm, women’s 
styles, advice to the lovelorn — 

Bup (Offstage): I hope it works for me 
too, Dad. 

AGNES: Hmm-mm. (She puls paper 
under her arm.) Ruby, we'll have to 
look into this. 

Rusy: Yes, ma’am. (Rupy goes off left 
just as Bup enters, followed by his 
father wearing his house slippers.) 

AcnEs: Bud, Sally just called and 
wondered if you could come over 
this evening. 

Bup: Huh? Sally? You sure? 

AGnes: Sure? Why, of course I’m sure. 

Bup: Gos!i — jeepers, did you hear 
that, Dad? 

FrReEpD: Yes, son, it’s wonderful. 

Acnes: Wonderful? Well, my good- 
ness, don’t you go over there every 
other night? (She goes to Frep and 
kisses him.) I'll see if I can help with 
dinner, Fred. You must be hungry. 
(She goes out left.) 

Bup: Gosh, Dad, Mom’s all smiles and 
Sally — it worked, Dad — it worked 
— just a little old compliment! 

Frep: I can’t understand it. I just 
mentioned your mother’s hair and 
she threw both arms around me. I 
wonder why. 


Bup: Don’t wonder, Dad. It’s marvel- 
ous — it’s something to know, isn’t 
it? 

Frep: If it will always work, but I have 
a feeling — (Brixy enters right center, 
all smiles.) 

Burry: I delivered it okey, Bud. 

Frep: And it has already borne fruit, 
Billy. 

Bitty: Gee, and guess what? Ruby 
isn’t mad any longer. 

FRED: What’s that? 

Bitty: I just told her I liked some 
cookies she’d baked this afternoon 
and she got all smiles right away. 

Frep: Will wonders never cease? 

Bitty: Yeah, aren’t women funny 
though, Pop? 

Bun: Just pay them a compliment and 
it works every time. 

Frep: Well, now, son, I wouldn’t be 
too optimistic. We were lucky today 
but I won’t say it’ll work every time. 
I don’t know. When you’ve lived 
as long as I have — 

Bup: Oh, Dad, it’s simple, I tell you. 
Women are the weaker sex — they’re 
susceptible to compliments — 

Frep: Hmm-m .. . Anyhow, I feel 
better. (Looking around) Where’s 
my newspaper? It was right here. 

Aanes (Entering left again): Dinner’s 
almost ready. Were you looking for 
your paper, Fred? 

Frep: Why, I — 

Aanes: Here it is — open right where 
you want it. (Sweetly) Weren’t you 
reading the advice to the lovelorn? 

Frep: What’s that? 

Aanes: Never mind, Fred, don’t blush. 
I think it’s a good idea—a very 
good idea. In fact, you ought to do 
it more often—all of you. (She 








beams at Frep, Bup and Bry in 
turn.) Oh, and by the way, Fred, 
my new hair-do was rather ex- 
pensive — 

FreD: Your — your what? 

AGngs: My new hair-do that you ad- 
mired so much, but as long as you 
like it, I’m sure you won’t mind the 
cost — 

FreD: The cost? Oh, no — no — why, 
of course not! 

Bun: Hey, what’s this all about? (Half- 
laughing) Dad, you didn’t do so well 
after all! 

Acness: Bud, I’ve no idea what you’re 
talking about but by the way, Sally 
mentioned that you liked her new 
dress so she thought she’d wear it to 
the party Saturday night. 

Bup: Yeah — gee, that’s swell. 

Aangs: It is, isn’t it? — and she said 
she thought orchids would look nice 
on it and I agreed with her. 

Bun: Orchids? But jeepers! I can’t 
afford — 

Frep (Chuckling): Oh, I don’t know, 
son, my offer of five dollars for saw- 
ing up that wood in the back yard 
still holds good. 


—_ 


Bup: But Dad — 

Brtty: Haw-haw-haw — orchids for 
the loved one so Bud’s going to saw 
wood. Well, I guess I’ll have another 
cookie. (He starts for the table and is 
about to reach for another cookie but 
Rusy enters left and gets there just 
ahead of him. She snatches up the 
cookies and glares at Bru.) 

Rusy: There ain’t gwine to be no more 
cookies served in this house till a cer- 
tain boy I know learns to dry the 
dishes. There’s got to be more col- 
laboration in the kitchen! (She 
stamps out with the plate of cookies.) 

Bruty: Hey, Pop! Gee, what’s going 
on? 

Frep: Well, boys, you wanted to know 
about women. I think we’ve had our 
little lesson. 

Aanes (Kissing him): Yes, Fred. 
Women are funny, aren’t they? (She 
looks up and smiles at all of them.) 
But I think you’ll agree with me that 
men are, too. 

(Quick curtain.) 


THE END 
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Tom Paine 
by Lucy Kennedy 


Characters 
Tom Paine 
GENERAL WASHINGTON 
BEN, a young soldier 
SHENANDOAH, an older soldier 
An UNNAMED SOLDIER 

Time: A moonlight night, November 
1776. 

Setrine: An outpost of the Continental 
army. The circle of light around a 
camp fire. 

At Rise: Seated on a log is a thin man 
in a shabby Continental uniform 
writing on a drum-head by the light 
of the fire. Impatient, he crumples the 
paper, and as if dissatisfied with 
what he has written, throws it in the 
flame. Gloomily, he sits thinking. 
Offstage, the sound of galloping horses 
approaches, then stops. BEN, a young 
soldier runs in. 

BEn (Excited, but in a low voice): Tom 
Paine! It’s Washington and his 
aides! Sure as I’m alive! Just as 
blue with cold as the rest of: us! 
Washington himself! He’s asking for 
Thomas Paine! (PaINE gels up 
hastily and respectfully as WaSHING- 
TON, his cloak wrapped about him, 
strides in.) 

WASHINGTON (Motioning over his shoul- 
der to BEN): My horse. (BEN runs 
off to hold the horse). 

Paine (Moved at sight of Washington): 
General Washington! But you’re in 
danger, riding in this moonlight! 

Wasuineton: Less than in sunlight to- 
morrow when I must be at head- 


quarters. When they told me you 
were here, I had to stop —I felt I 
must know! (Anziously) What men 
have you for me, Thomas Paine? 
Tell me it’s good luck for once. What 
forces have you gathered? How 
many men? 

Pane (Hesitates, then turns away 
gloomily, throws a faggot on the fire): 
Believe me, sire, it’s not because I 
haven’t tried with my heart’s blood 
to carry out your mission! (Turns, 
bursting out) The inns, taverns, 
farms, shops I’ve visited ... but... 
(Turns away, kicks at the fire) it’s as 
if I hadn’t found the right word to 
move them. 

WasHINGTON: Supplies I go without, 
forage, ordnance, blankets, every- 
thing! Congress? I’m used to their 
stabbing me in the back. But men, 
Paine! Those I must have! 

Paine (Slowly): It’s all this retreating 
has taken the heart from them. 

WasuincTon: Don’t you think I know 
my men are tired, ill, without shelter, 
provisions, half-naked . . . but it’s 
what’s in their minds that counts! 

Pane: Things are bad with us. 

WasHINGTON: The very worst. That’s 
why it is important I get men so I 
can turn, face the enemy, make a 
stand, not hide and retreat. 

Parne (Surprised): Make a stand now? 
In the dead of winter? 

WasHINGTON: Exactly. While the 
enemy are snug in Newark! But 
men! I must have my ranks filled! 





(He turns hastily, strides about, then 
turning at the edge of the firelight) 
You must find the word, Thomas 
Paine! (WASHINGTON goes out. PAINE 
sits on the log again, staring sadly into 
the fire. Again he tries to write, but, 
again dissatisfied, throws the crumpled 
paper in the fire. Brn and SHEN- 
ANDOAH approach the fire.) 

Ben: It’s just this writing feller, Tom 
Paine. He’s not going to hog all the 
fire when real fighting soldiers needs 
it! 

SHENANDOAH: Specially soldiers that 
needs to get warmed up before they 
start back home. 

Paine (Dismayed): Home! 

Ben: Hush! Not so loud! (They 
freeze, listening. In the distance is 
heard the bark of military commands— 
“B’ right! Wheel! March!’’) 

SHENANDOAH: It’s them: We're the 


closest patrol to the enemy this side 


the Delaware. (Peering over the 
bluff) Looks like its a scouting party 
starting out. 

Paine (Worried): Washington! I hope 
they don’t overtake him. He left 
here a few minutes ago. 

Ben: And us! Hope they don’t over- 
take us. We’re lightin’ out in a few 
minutes ourselves. 

SHENANDOAH: Warm up them vittles, 
Ben. We got to be long gone from 
here by sun-up. 

Paine (Looking at them narrowly): 
Your officers know you are leaving? 

Bren: What you think we are? De- 
serters? See enough of them skulking 
past here every dusk! Can’t blame 
’em. Going back to the town to see 
if they can get some food. 

SHENANDOAH: Our enlistment’s up. 
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Paine: But even if it is, don’t leave. 
The fight’s not won. 

Ben: And is it going to be? That’s 
what I’m asking. ... 

SHENANDOAH: Lost every battle since 
September! Run all the way across 
New Jersey! 

Paine: But the fight will be won, if you 
men and others like you stay! The 
General’s trying to rally every man 
possible. He is going to make a 
stand! 

Ben: If some of them generals came 
out here on the river bluff in the bit- 
ter cold, without tents, shoes, with 
an empty belly, they wouldn’t feel so 
much like making a stand maybe. 

SHENANDOAH (Pointing off): Hush. 
Look... Inthemoonlight...it’soneof 
their sentries. 

Bren (Looking down, bitterly): Yes. 
What chance we got. Look at that 
pretty red coat. I don’t even have a 
coat. Them white britches! See 
mine? Open-work, you might say... 

ParneE: Those red coats will make good 
targets to shoot at when we make a 
stand... 

SHENANDOAH: We got plenty to shoot 
at, but what we need is something to 
shoot with. You got any bullets? 
We haven’t had any since we lost the 
battle of Long Island! Look... 
(Pointing off) at that bayonet gleam. 
I never had a bayonet. 

Ben: Sh! Did you see that under- 
brush move? 

SHENANDOAH: He’s so hungry he’s see- 
ing things. What did you think it 
was ...a red coat eating a leg of 
mutton? 

Bren: Oh, don’t talk about food. It 
makes me sick. Roast pig, pigeon 





pie, lamb patty ... ah... 

PatnE: Did you enliat an for fine 
coats and roast pig? No, you didn’t. 
You enlisted because you had some 
idea in your heart! 

SHENANDOAH: Reckon I did, but still 
and all.... 

Pane: Don’t leave now! 

SHENANDOAH (Takes PaINn’s arm, 
pointing): Friend, I’m going to tell 
you something! See down there . . 
to the left, other side the meadow .. . 
can you see smoke hanging above 
that little wood? (Paring nods) 
That was a farmhouse! British 
burned it yesterday . . . cause its 
owner was helping us. It were a 
cabin just like mine back in Vir- 
ginia. It kind of took the heart out 
of me seeing that. I’m scared I 
better be getting back, before they 
do the same to mine. 


Paine: Out of the ashes of that farm- 


house something new rises! What 
is one log cabin... . 

SHENANDOAH: Maybe seems like small 
to you. But to me, seems like I 
scratched and scrabbled them ten 
acres out of the wilderness with my 
bare fingernails, it come so hard. If 
I don’t get back soon, it’ll all be 
back to wilderness again. My wife 
can’t plow them four north acres, 
they’re rocky mean. And I got only 
daughters, not sons. So... 1 guess 
I'll get along back. 

Pane: If only you could have seen the 
General, maybe he could have made 
you understand. He needs you 
desperately. 

SHENANDOAH: Like to oblige him... . 
he comes from down my way .. . but 
guess I get back to my own. 


PaInE: But stay still spring. You 
can’t work your farm in winter. 

SHENANDOAH: Shucks, don’t you know 
it’ll take me two months to walk 
home. Just about get there for 
spring ploughin’! Coming, Ben? 

Paine (His hand on Brn’s arm): You 
haven’t the responsibilities this man 
has. You stay! 

Ben: I got responsibilities to me, Ben! 

Paine: You’re young. You'll mature 
along with a country you helped 
make ... a country where freedom’s 
in the air you breathe. 

Brn: Freedom. I guess it’s all right, 
but I... got a girl, a yellow-haired 
girl . . that is, I had a girl... but 
George Jones, he stayed behind in 
town ... he took my job,.and for all 
I know he’s got my girl, too... 

PaInE: Maybe it doesn’t seem import- 
ant enough . . . what you’re doing 
here. You don’t realize how im- 
portant. We’re founding a country 

..a country where maybe those two 
diseases, war and poverty, can be 
done away with forever... . 

Bie: Tell that to those Philadelphia 
burghers, sitting back there in their 
warm houses, waiting to see who 
wins before they come out in the 
open. Let them come out here and 
do some freezing, yes, and some 
starving .. . (They start out) 

Pane (Pleadingly to SHENANDOAH): 
Your gun! Oh, don’t take it! Leave 
it for another man! 

SHENANDOAH: It’s mine! [I brung it, 
and I’m taking it! (They move out.) 

Ben (As they go): What I want is a 
small pig roasted, some ale, a veal 
pie . . . (They disappear. Patne 
beats hands against his forehead, then 





sinks down by the fire despairingly. 
Again he tries to write. After a time, 
a young soldier, dressed like the others 
in ragged clothing comes in, sits 
down silently.) 

SotpreR (After a pause, in which 
Paine still attempts to write): Wind 
cuts like a knife there on the bluff. 
Glad my four hours’, sentry walking 
is behind me! (Rubs hands at the fire) 
If I can just get thawed out before I 
turn in! (Paine is silent. The 
SotpreR rubs his arms, trying to 
warm up. He ties soles on his shoes) 
I held them shoes together all the 
way across Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey. (As though im- 


parting a piece of useful informa- 
tion) Sycamore bark’s best for shoes. 
Tie it on with good stout cord. 
(Paine is silent, staring into the 
fire. The Souprer sits quietly, too, 


then looking up into the sky) Wind’s 
down. How bright the stars are! 
A soldier told me as we was lying out 
in the field after Fort Lee, that all 
those stars have names! 

Parne: Yes .. . they do. 

Sotprer: They move across the sky, 
I’ve seen them on sentry duty. It’s 
like a great watch God wound up 
and set going. (Stands up, stretches, 
as if getting ready to go) So bright 
tonight, I think that British Lord 
Howe could see us all the way from 
New York if he looked. But he’s too 
snug inside by his fire, drinking and 
love-making to bother. 

Parne (Bitterly): Yes . . . he and the 
rest of the world! Only fools sit on 
icy bluffs! Only fools think an idea 
is worth freezing or starving for! 

Souprer (He stops, comes back, stares 
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down at PaInE suspiciously): Maybe 
that’s what you think, brother! 

PatnE: That’s what everyone thinks! 
I’ve been talking to them! Every- 
where! This country that I thought 
was to be the embodiment of all 
men’s hopes up to now. We weren’t 
fighting for independence only, but 
for something strange and new that 
was to be born here, a new idea! 
Instead, men think in the same old 
rut... their stomachs, their own 
little farms, their women... . It’s 
the same old story. There'll be 
nothing new! 

Soutprer: Well, if there isn’t there’ll be 
a lot of us to answer to! What do 
you think I’m doing up here! 

PatneE: What are any of us doing? 

Soutprer: You ought to be ashamed to 
ask such a question! You... Why 
you can write. Oh, if I were edu- 
cated like you . . . if I could only 
write . . . make marks on paper that 
people could read far off as New 
York or Philadelphia or Boston .. . 
hundreds of people . . . but I can’t. 

PatnE: What would you say? 

Souprer (Hesitates): I got the feelings 
but I haven’t got the words. But 
can’t you see it, can’t you feel it in 
the air all around you, like the mist 
rising out of that gully. It’s freedom. 

ParnE: Sometimes I wonder if that’s 
only another empty word... . 

Soutprer (Shocked): A word. Course it 
is... But... Why just listen. I 
worked three years in the mines in 
England to pay my ‘passage to 
America. Then after I got here, I 
bound out as a servant for four years 
to bring my wife here. When she 
came we worked three more years 





making a clearing, building a cabin. 
Now we’re going to have a child. 
Mayte that child will learn to read, 
to write, to be able to become what- 
ever’s in him to be.... That’s what 
I came for, to give him that chance. 
That’s why J’m here starving and 
freezing. ... My wife’s alone, the 
child is due. Do you think I don’t 
want to be back there? But now 
when everything’s black . . . why 
these are the times we must stay... . 

Paine (Suddenly seizes his quill as if 
not to let something escape him, then 
in irritation): Now when I could 
write! I’ve used up all my paper! 
I’ve been trying to find a word that 
would touch men’s minds . 

SotprER (Slowly draws a folded paper 
from his bosom): Here! (Hands it 
to Painr) You can use the back of 
that. I carry it with me. 

Paine: Why! It’s your bond-servant 
indenture papers. 

Sotprer: Yes, brother, and look at 
them well. Cancelled! Worked out! 
I earned my freedom. (But already 
PAINE is writing on the back of the 
paper, oblivious to everything, and as 
his pen races over the paper, the 
SoupIER disappears in the darkness.) 

Paine (To himself, as he writes): “These 
are the times that try men’s souls. . . 
The summer soldier and the sun- 
shine patriot, will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of their 
country. But he that stands it now 
deserves the love and thanks of man 
and woman. Tyranny like hell, is 
not easily conquered. . . . (Light is 


fading out as he writes and now is 
gone. Sound of drums as tf in a 
distance, gradually swelling louder 
and in triumph.) 


* * * * * 


(A circle of light falls on WASHINGTON, 
seated at a deal table, PAINE standing 
before him.) 

WasuHiInctTon (Holding a paper in his 
hand): Thomas Paine, I’ve had this 
paper read aloud around every camp 
fire, to every corporal’s guard in the 
army! (Reads to himself, then aloud) 
... ‘What we obtain too cheap, we 
esteem too lightly. It is dearness 
only that gives everything its value; 
Heaven knows how to put a proper 
price upon its goods, and it would be 
strange indeed if so. celestial an 
article as freedom should not be 
highly rated. .. .” (WASHINGTON 
looks up at Paine with quiet exulta- 
tion) It’s touched them, Paine! 
They’re rallying to us! (Pauses, 
then solemnly) Providence gave you 
the word. (Lays down the paper, then 
with quiet intensity) Christmas day 
at night, one hour before day is the 
time fixed upon for our attempt on 
Trenton. For heavens’ sake keep 
this to yourself, as the discovery of 
it may prove fatal to us! Our num- 
bers are still small, but, with God’s 
help, enough. And with renewed 
heart and spirit, we go forward ... 
(Drums beating in distance in march- 
ing rhythm as lights fade out.) 


THE END 





St. Patrick’s Eve 


by Josephine E. Campbell 


Characters 
Denny and Norau, an old Irish couple 
CELIA 
HONORE 
TERENCE 
MICHAEL 
Time: St. Patrick’s Eve. Present year, a 
few minutes before midnight. 
SETTING: A portion of a park near “Ye 
Ould Wishing Well” in a Southern 
town. 
Ar Rise: Denny and Noran enter 
from up-stage, right. They stop a 


Gay young people 


moment half fearfully, looking about 
them. 
Denny (Pointing): There ye kin see it, 


Norah! I told ye there’d be “Wish- 
in’ Wells” in America! (Hurries to 
look down well) 

Norau (Grumpily. Moves more slowly 
to the bench. Sits down and takes off 
one shoe, rubbing her foot with a 
groan): Sure, an’ there might be 
Wishin’ Wells a-plenty. . . . But will 
there be fairies down the Well? 
(Rocking) Murther-murther! me poor 
feet! ’Tis a pair of loonies we are — 
comin’ out at midnight, Denny .. . 

Denny (Peering into the Well): ’Tis 
what us always did in the ould coun- 
try, Norah — 

Norau: Yes — in the ould country. ... 
But is there good fairies in America, 
I’m askin’ ye. (Unnoticed, four 
young people enter, at rear right stage. 
TERENCE, finger on lips warningly, 
motions them to be silent. They slip 
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along behind the row of shrubbery to 
left stage.) 

Denny: Fer shame, acushla! There’s 
ev’rything good in America! All ye 
need is Faith. . . . (He goes to bench 
and sits beside Noran) If ye believe 
the fairies will grant yer Three 
Wishes — why, then—they will. 
Anything can happen on St. Pat- 
rick’s Eve! 

Norau (Moaning): Well, I’m wishin’ 
fer a pair of nice, soft, slipper-shoes 
fer me poor feet. 

Denny (Doubtfully): Might be the 
fairies have no ration stamps... . 
If ye’d just wish fer a purse o’ money, 
maybe — (The Four YouneG PEoPLE 
standing behind the shrubbery, smile 
and nod understandingly. They move 

" center, rear.) 

Norau (Querulously): Money—money 
— money... . That’s all ye think of 
since we came to America... . 

Denny: Sure, an’ I’m not askin’ 
daughter Maureen fer extras... . 
She’s got ’er own children. ... Yet 
I have kind of hinted fer a swate 
little pig or two... . (The Youne 
PEOPLE are seen to smother laughter.) 

Norau (With a cackle): Ye call it 
hintin’! Take shame to yerself, the 
brazen way ye told daughter Mau- 
reen all ye needed to make yerself 
happy was a swate little pig. . . . An’ 
me here with ye, all the time... . 

Denny (Tiiters): Ye flatter yerself! 
(Hastily) Now darlin’, what was the 





rhyme we say at the Wishin’ Well? 
We better be sure ’tis said right... . 
Else the Whistlin’ Fairy’ll be mad. . . 

Nora: Ye’ll be after sayin’ it with me 
now, Denny, so we get it just right. 
(Beating rhythm with her hand as she 
quotes) 

Wishes, wishes, make I three — 
(DENNY joins in and they say the rest 
in unison, slowly) 

Fairies, grant my wish to me. 

Denny: That’s it — that’s it, acushla! 
An ’tis just a few minutes to mid- 
night — 

Norau (Drawing her shawl closer): My 
poor old bones is chilled — 

Denny: Come along, Norah — we'll 
go in the Shelter an’ get the chill 
outa yer bones — (Rises, pulling 
Nora to her feet) 

Norau (Holding back): Is there time, 
Denny? 

Denny (Looking at his large old- 
fashioned watch): Plenty o’ time, 
acushla. . . . It’s just a wee-bit walk 
‘o the Shelter-house, an’ we can 
warm us a bit, an’ get back before 
midnight, easy — Come along — 
come along. Don’t be after arguin’ 
all the time — (Urging Norau, pull- 
ing her along by the arm.) 

Norau (Indignantly): I’ll thank ye to 
not pull me arm out by the roots... . 
I’m not gonna go caperin’ full speed 
at my age. I got dig-nity! 

Denny: An’ a bunion! That’s what 
ails ye — not yer dig-nity, Ho-Ho! 

Norau (Moving with DENNY across 
stage up right. Loudly): An’ why 
shouldn’t I have a bunion, I’m askin’ 
ye. . . . Ain’t I worked the feet off 
me, lookin’ after ye all me life! 

Denny (Soothingly): Now, now, Norah, 


acushla. . . . Let’s not be fightin’ 
when it’s St. Patrick’s Eve... . 

Norau: Well, then — it can wait ’til 
tomorrow — (Exit both. Youna 
Fouxs come out from rear stage, 
cautiously, laughing) 

TERRANCE (Moving down stage with the 
others): Good advice! This is more 
fun than we hoped for. . . . What do 
you say we see these folks aren’t dis- 
appointed when they make their 
wishes? 

Crxia: Goodness, Terence, how can we 
give them what they spoke of — 
Honore (Laughing): Especially the 

pigs old Denny wants! 

MicHakEL: I’ve got a plan — Why 
can’t we fill these gim-crack bags 
you girls are carrying — with the 
money to buy things? (They gather 
round him down stagé) I know this 
Irish legend. . . . First there’s a Fairy 
whistles three times. . . . He’s sup- 
posed to be down the Wishing Well. 
... Then they say the rhyme you 
just heard, and — well, this old 

‘ couple will probably rush to sit down 
on the bench, and close their eyes. ... 
You see? They’ll expect the fairies 
to rain down their gifts... 

Creuia: Oh, what a pity to destroy 
Denny’s faith ... 

TERENCE: We'll not destroy it. ... 
Isn’t that your plan, Michael? 

MicHak_: Now, listen. You girls don’t 
need those little velvet bags you’re 
carrying — 

Cruia: Gim-crack bags, indeed! These 
aren’t just costume accessories! 

Honore: I'll say they aren’t! I have 
my lipstick and — 

TERENCE: Forget it! We'll have to 
work fast before those two old folks 





s don’t 
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return. Lucky we have these Irish 
costumes. They’ll never suspect we 
left the St. Patrick’s Eve party. 
Hand over the beauty stuff, girls — 
and hurry! 

MicHakEt: I'l] put it in my pocket — 

Cruia (Pours contents into MIcHAEL’s 
hands. He pockets it): Take good 
care of it — 

Honore: You take mine, Terence — 
(Gives it to him) And don’t forget 
there’s a five-dollar bill . . . 

Cria: Gracious! Do you carry that 
much mad-money? (Laughter) I 
brought only a dollar... 

TERENCE: I’ve got a fiver . . . and some 
change, Michael — Here — It’s in a 
good cause. . . . I wouldn’t have 
those two old people lose faith in 
fairies — not if we can help it... 

MicHaEL (Clapping TERENCE on the 
back): Sure, an’ your heart is in the 


right place, me lad! ’Tis meself has 
a couple of bills, too. (Busily put- 
ting money into the green bags while 
talking.) 

TERENCE: Your brogue does ye proud! 


(Bows. Laughter.) Can you girls 
talk with an accent? 

Honore: Sure . . . (Makes a curtsy) 
Didn’t Celia and I do the star parts 
in our Irish play last month? 

TERENCE: Perfect! We couldn’t find 
a better set-up for our moonlight 
masquerade! What’s the plan, 
Michael? Better hurry — 

MicuakE: Gather ’round. . . . We’ve 
got to talk fast — (Others cluster 
about him.) Now, you can see these 
two are the type of good old Irish 
people who have an unshaken faith 
in their traditions. . . . They'll be 
heartbroken if they make their 


wishes, and nothing happens... . 

Cri: Well — probably nothing hap- 
pened in Ireland — 

TERENCE: That’s not the idea, Celia... 
I know what Michael means... 
Denny and Norah are newcomers to 
America, evidently. Well — what 
could make them feel more at home 
here than to have a real surprise on 
St. Patrick’s Eve? 

Honore: But Celia and I can’t change 
into fairies! (Laughter) We’re neither 
of us lightweights! Anyhow, not 
“fairy wisps!” 

Cri: That’s okay. . . . Everything is 
bigger and better in America! 
(Snatches Honorn’s hand) Step a 
measure, acushla! (The two girls 
dance lightly down to the footlights and 
back. Curtsy) How’s that, ye fine 
gentleman? 

MicuHak.: Grand! (With broad accent) 
Just proper. . . . An’ no fairies is 
prettier, begorra! (Laughter) Can 
you girls sing any Irish songs? 

Honore: Celia can — 

Ceri: I could sing a verse of some old 
Irish folk song, and you could all 
join in the chorus — 

Micnak.: That’s all we need! Say, this 
is going to be fun! 

TERENCE: If they suggest some certain 
melody, just switch them to another 
you know — 

Honore: How’ll we give them the 
money? What’s your idea, Michael? 
It will spoil the illusion to just hand 
them the “cash.” 

MicwHakE.: Not the way I’ve planned 
it. . . . Now, listen! They’ll rush to 
the Wishing Well to say that magic 
rhyme of theirs on the stroke of 
twelve. Then we’ll appear — 





Cris: Oh, no, Michael. First there’s 
the Whistling Fairy — whatever 
that is— We must live up to the 
dear old souls’ expectations. 

TERENCE: Seems to me the best way is 
just to trust to St. Patrick’s Eve 
luck, and take our cues from what 
they say. 

MicuarEL: Okay. Now— the money 
is about equally divided . . . in these 
bags (Pockets them) and I’ll think of 
some way to present them. 

Honore: The important thing is to act 
our parts — no giggling, Celia — 

Crxiia: Speak for yourself, darling — 
(Abruptly) I hear them coming — 
Let’s hide! (All four run to hide be- 
hind the shrubbery.) 

Denny (Offstage): Awwwh, ferget yer 
bunion an’ be happy, Norah. (Both 
enter.) "Tis but a moment until the 
big clock strikes .. . 

Norau (Moving with Denny to sit on 
the bench): An’ when it does, will 
anything happen, I’m askin’ ye? 
Tis not ould Ireland — 

Denny: But ’tis the same St. Patrick. 
. .. Just have faith — Norah! List! 
(Clutching hands the two old people 
listen tensely as the clock slowly 
chimes twelve.) 

Norau (Wailing): Denny — Denny! 
There’s no Whistlin’ Fairy — (She 
stops abruptly as from behind them 
three short clear whistled tones are 
heard.) 

Denny (Triumphanily): Didn’t I tell 
ye! Ev’rything is generous in Amer- 
ica! Three whistles ’stead of one! 

Norau: ’Tis scairt I am, Denny — I 
can’t say the rhyme — 

Denny (Dragging her with him): 
Hurry — hurry. . . . Americans are 
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always in a hurry .. . I’ll say the lines 
fer us — (Together they hurry to the 
Wishing Well, standing with their 
backs to the shrubbery, where the 
Youne Prope peer at them.) Quick 
else ’twill be too late — (Beating 
time with his hand he leads Norax in 
their magic rhyme) “Wishes .. . 
wishes ... make I... three... 
Fairies ... grant... my wish... to 
me.”’ Come, Norah — (Immediately 
they scurry back to their bench, 
huddled together) 

Voices: Welcome to America—Denny 
and Norah! (As the Four Youne 
Prope come lightly down stage 
hand-in-hand, they circle about in a 
stately dance. DENNY and Noran 
exclaim, awed and delighted, curtsying 
to the “‘fairies.’’) . 

TERENCE: Have no fear, Mortals... . 
We have come to hear thy wishes. 
Speak freely. Three wishes hast 
thou — Norah — and Denny... 

Norau (Breathlessly): Oh, such bee- 
yu-tiful people, Denny — 

TERENCE: Thy wishes — quickly. Who 
speaks first? 

Norau (Bashfully. Pushing Denny 
forward): Me man does most the 
talkin’, Sir Fairy . . . Denny, speak 
up! 

TERENCE: Speak, Mortal. . .. We can- 
not tarry long.... 

Denny: If it please ye, Sir, I would 
like a nice, fat, little pig. . . An’ a 
bushel of ’praties like we had in ould 
Ireland, manin’ no disrespect to 
America atall — atall. An’ maybe— 
(Looks quickly at Norau. Scratches 
his head. Frowns.) 

TERENCE (As Denny hesitates): One 
more wish thou hast. What is it? 





Denny (Shifting from one foot to the 
other in embarrassment): If it’s the 
truth ye wants — well—I’d like 
another nice fat little pig — 

Norau (Indignantly): Fer shame! Im- 
posin’ on the kind American fairies! 
(Youne Fouks hide their laughter) 

TERENCE: Do not scold him, Norah... 
He had permission to ask the fairies. 
And now — thy wishes, Norah. 
(TERENCE steps back and waves 
Honore forward) Tell the Lady- 
Fairy... 

Honore: Speak freely, Norah... . Thy 
wish? 

Nora: If I could have a pair of warm- 
lined house slippers fer me poor, old 
feet — 

Denny (Loud whisper): An’ don’t ye 
be gettin’ them too small, Norah. 

Nora (With backward slap at DENNY): 
Ah, Fairy, I has long wanted a big 
rid wooly shawl fer me poor chilly 
bones... 

Honore: One more wish . . . But make 
haste... 

Norau (Clasping her hands) : If I could 
but hear one of the ould songs’ me 
mother — God rest her soul — used 
to sing to me when I was a child... . 
’Tis all I would ask . . . 

Honore (Touched): Cans’t thou hum a 
line of the song, Mortal? 

Norau (Eagerly) : Oh, yes, yes . . . *twas 
like this — (She sings a line in her 
old, cracked voice.) 

Denny: Begorra, if yer mother sang ye 
lullabies like that, ye musta been 
hard put to get any sleep. ... (NoRAH 
scowls at him. Others smother laugh- 
ter) 

Honore: Fairy Celia, dost know this 
Irish lullaby? 
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Crenia: American fairies know all the 
Irish songs. . . . Here is thy wish, 
answered, Norah. . . . (CELIA sings 
one verse. Others join in the chorus.) 

Noran (Much affected. Wipes her 
eyes): "Tis me best wish, Fairy. . . . 
Denny, isn’t it a lovely song? 

Denny: It is that. . . . But pigs are 
lovelier, to me notion .. . 

TERENCE: Now, Norah and Denny. 
You are to sit down and keep your 
eyes closed. Not one peek! Or thy 
gifts are forfeited. 

Noran (Silting on the bench with 
Denny. Both closing their eyes) 
Never one peek. .. . An’ thank ye 
kindly fer me an’ Denny... . (All 
but Micuaew tiptoe up right rear 
stage. They stand to watch, and TER- 
ENCE mischieviously calls “oink-oink- 
oink.’’) 

Denny (Excitedly): Begorra, ’tis the 
swate little pigs, acushla — 

Norah (Sternly): Ye’ll be after keepin’ 
still, like they said. . . . Them big 
American fairies must be minded. .. . 
(She cautiously opens one eye. Then 
quickly closes it.) 

MicHakEL (Tossing one of the purses of 
money on Noran’s lap): A purse 
thou hast to supply thy three wishes, 
NoraH.... 

Norah (Clutching it, eyes closed): Ah — 
the dear fairies. .. . An’ may I be for- 
given fer doubtin’! 

MicHaEL (Tossing the other purse on 
Denny’s lap): And that’s full of 
fairy pigs, Denny. . . . Be kind to 
them... . 

Denny (Clutching the purse): Saints 
preserve us! 

MicHakE.: Count ten before you open 
your eyes — Farewell, mortals! (He 





runs across stage and the four dis- 
appear from view.) 

Denny and Norau (Count in unison 
very slowly at first): One — two — 
three — (Then rapidly) Four-five- 
six—seven—eight-nine-ten. (Open 
their eyes and exclaim in amazement 
and joy.) 

Denny: ’Tis money! Good American 
money, acushla — (Bewildered) But 
— them pigs — (Looking about sus- 
piciously) I heerd them. 

NorauH: They’re fer ye to buy, yerself. 
.. . Not fairy pigs. (She clasps the 
velvet purse to her heart and sighs) I 
bless the day that brought us to 


America, Denny, man. ... 

Denny: "Tis just a question of be- 
lievin’ good, Norah, darlin’... . 
There’s good fairies an’ bad fairies, 
an’ we can take our choice believin’. 


Norau (Happy sigh): Tis a happy St. 
Patrick’s Eve, Denny, man... . I’m 
believin’ good now. .. . An’ content 
I am with America. Ah, ’tis a good 
country. With big-hearted 
fairies — (Exit during speech, DENNY 
with his arm about Noran’s shoulders) 

THE END 


Nore: As a particularly appropriate song, I suggest 
the very beautiful and easy to sing ballad, “That's An 
Insh Lullaby” by J. R. Shannon. 


The Son of a Tanner 


by Cora Burlingame 
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SCENE 1 

Serrine: The parlor in the Pasteur 
home in Rue Dutot, Paris, 1881. 

At Rise: Marre Louise, twelve years 
old, is sitting on a sofa, reading a 
book. A bell rings. She jumps to her 
feet and goes to door at left. 


Marie Louise (Calling to servant, off- 
stage): Please, Mimi! I will answer 
the bell. (Running to the door, she 
opens it. A man carrying a large box 
is standing on the threshold) Mon- 
sieur Roux! Will you be so kind as 
to enter? 

Roux: Marie Louise! (He comes in and 
closes the door.) What roses you have 
on your cheeks! (Marre Lovisr’s 
smile disappears) Is it convenient for 
me to speak to your mother? 

Marie Louise (Anziously): Is any- 
thing — has anything happened to 
papa, Monsieur Roux? Has he had 
another stroke? 

Roux (Pinching her cheek affection- 
ately. Smiling): No, no, my. dear. 
He is quite well. 

Marie Louise (Catching her breath): 
Oh, I am so happy to hear that! 





Mama is so anxious! (Mapam 
PasTeuR and JOSEPHINE enter.) 

Marte (Surprised): Monsieur Roux! 

JOSEPHINE (Distressed): Is Louis — 
how is Louis? Why is Louis not with 
you? 

Roux (Smiling): He is quite well, 
Mademoiselle Josephine. He will be 
here shortly. He requests that Mimi 
pack his portmanteau. 

Marie Louise: What do you have in 
the box, Monsieur Roux? 

Rovx: It contains the capsules contain- 
ing the vaccines. Your father is 
tortured by the fear that we have 
mixed them! 

Marig Louise (Fearful): But you 
haven’t! 

Marie (Patting her cheek): Of course 
not, dear. It is that papa is so care- 
ful—so conscientious! (She turns 
toward Roux) Could you not induce 
him to permit you and Monsieur 
Chamberland to go to Melun with- 
out him? 

JOSEPHINE: We fear that this long- 
drawn-out demonstration—ten days 
of grueling physical labor and nerv- 
ous strain will give him another 
stroke. 

Roux: We pleaded with him. It was 
useless. (He looks at his watch.) He 
sent me in advance to say he is leav- 
ing Paris to go to Melun this morn- 
ing instead of this afternoon. 

JOSEPHINE (Holding out her hand to 
Marre Louise): Come, dear child. 
Mimi is busy. We will pack the 
portmanteau. (JOSEPHINE and MarIE 
Louise go out at left.) 

Marte (Motions Rovx to take a chair; 
sits on the sofa): Monsieur Roux, 
Louis must himself be the judge of 


the importance of this demonstration 
he has been invited to give at Melun. 
But I share his sister’s fear for his 
health. 

Roux: You can hardly imagine with 
what pleasurable excitement, Mad- 
ame Pasteur, your husband looks 
forward to demonstrating at the re- 
quest of the Agricultural Society of 
Melun, that sheep can be vaccinated 
against anthrax. 

Martie (Sighing): But he has proven 
his germ theory by a series of experi- 
ments with guinea pigs, rabbits and 
sheep. The Academy of Science 
would not have made him a member 
if it had not been convinced that he 
has discovered a preventive and a 
cure for anthrax. 

Roux: These important experiments 
were made in a laboratory, dear 
Madame Pasteur, in the presence 
of savants. 

Marte: I am aware that Louis’s germ 
theory has at present few supporters 
and that many respected members of 
the medical profession consider his 
vaccines pernicious. But should he 
sacrifice his health, his life, in a super- 
human effort to convince bigots? 

Rovx: Thousands will go to Melun, in- 
cluding many members of the medi- 
cal profession, in the hope that they 
will see the Pasteur candle snuffed 
out. But what will happen is that 
the world will be convinced that 
your husband’s germ theory is cor- 
rect. France will rejoice that many 
millions of sheep will be protected 
from disease. Also, scientists will be 
provided with the means for investi- 
gating diseases that affect human 
beings. 





MariIE (Laboring under emotional 
strain): Monsieur Roux, our de- 
ceased daughter, Cécille, contracted 
all the diseases of childhood. The 
four others were susceptible in vary- 
ing degrees. Could there not be this 
same difference in animals? Could 
not some of the vaccinated sheep be 
naturally immune from anthrax? 
What if some of the vaccinated ones 
will not respond to the treatment? 

Rovx (Gravely): Your husband is aware 
of these possibilities, Madame Pas- 
teur. But his program at Melun pro- 
vides for no escape. He has told the 
Agricultural Society that all the un- 
vaccinated sheep will contract an- 
thrax when they are exposed to it. 
The others will not! 

Marie (Resignedly): That is like him 
— all or nothing! 

Roux (With admiration): All or noth- 
ing! That is Pasteur! 

Marie (Losing her emotional control): 
But he does not have the physical 
strength to meet defeat! He will 
have another stroke! He will — 
(A man’s laughter is heard off-stage.) 
There Louis comes! (She squares her 
shoulders, throws back her head and 
forces a smile.) 

Pasteur (Entering at right, holding 
Marie-Louise by the hand): Ah, 
Roux! I was able to follow on your 
heels! Marie! (He pats her hand.) 

Marie Louise (Delighted): He crept 
out of the laboratory by way of the 
cellar! So many people wanted to 
see him! 

Marie (Smiling naturally): Mimi has 
made you some excellent soup — 
Pasteur (Leading her to the sofa, he 

seats her on it and takes his place be- 


side her): A little — but not now. I 
want to sit here at home, tasting in 
advance the joy I shall have in prov- 
ing to a million Doubting Thomases 
that anthrax can be detected, pre- 
vented, and cured after it has been 
contracted! (JOSEPHINE appears at 
door left with the portmanteau. Roux 
springs up and takes it from her.) 
Thank you, Josephine. (Smiles) 
And Roux. 

Marie Louise: How many sheep will 
you inoculate at Melun, Papa? 

Pasteur (Taking her hand): There will 
be fifty sheep and ten cows in the 
field, my dear. We will inoculate 
twenty-five sheep and six cows with 
anthrax germs. The first day they 
will have only a slight dose. But the 
potency of the injection will be in- 
creased daily till they have had ten 
shots. Then the fifty sheep and the 
ten cows will be exposed to a most 
virulant source of anthrax contagion. 

Marie: But cows, Louis? How do you 
know that cows will be protected by 
the inoculation? You have not ex- 
perimented with cows! 

Pasteur (Smiling): What protected 
guinea pigs, rabbits and sheep will 
surely protect cows. My dear, the 
Agricultural Society included the 
cows in the experiments. I didn’t 
ask for them! But four cows will 
sicken and die! 

JOSEPHINE: Suppose some of the in- 
oculated sheep or cows die of the 
vaccine or anthrax. . . . Unsym- 
pathetic thousands watching. . . 

Roux (Looking at his watch): Madame 
Pasteur, if you will exeuse me, I will 
hail a cabriolet. 

Marie: Pray, do so. (Roux leaves 





stage by door at rear.) 

Pasteur (Rising to his feet): Dear 
Sister, do you recall reading to me 
when I was a boy what St. Cyr 
said of Napoleon — that he liked 
hazardous games with a character of 
grandeur and audacity? (He goes to 
JOSEPHINE and kisses her on the fore- 
head) If I did not take up — grandly, 
audaciously —the gage the Agri- 
cultural Society of Melun has thrown 
down to science, I should have no 
alternative but to go to my native 
town of Arbois and beg my father to 
teach me how to tan hides. (Laugh- 
ing boyishly, he goes to Marre and 
lays his cheek affectionately against 
hers.) Courage, my dear! Be very 
sure I shall not fail—either the 
sheep, the cows, science or you! 

Martie LovliseE (Rising on her toes to kiss 
her father’s cheek): Papa! My sister 
Cécile died of typhoid. (Marre and 
JOSEPHINE exchange agonized glances) 
When you have shown the farmers 
how to prevent their little lambs 
from dying with anthrax, will you 
try to find out how to prevent little 
girls from dying of typhoid? (Her 
lips quiver.) I am so very lonely 
without Cécile! 

Pasteur (Taking up the portmanteau, 
turns his back to the audience): That 
is my dream... . My driving power. 

Roux (Appearing at door at left): The 
cabriolet is at the curb, Monsieur 
Pasteur. (He takes the portmanteau 
from Pasteur.) The box, Madame 
Pasteur. 

Marie (Handing it to Pasteur): God 
keep you safe, Louis. 

Pasteur (Smiling broadly): And also 
the capsules! They are much more 
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important than I! (Roux and 
PasTEUR leave stage at left.) 

Marie (Taking her purse from the 
table, thrusts it in JOSEPHINE’s hands): 
Dear Sister, take Marie Louise and 
go to the flower market. Buy 
carnations — 

Marie Louise (Opening the door atrear, 
she dances out of it): Carnations! 
Papa’s favorite flower! 

Marte: Bring armfuls of carnations, 
Josephine! We will celebrate Louis’s 
victory — in advance! 

Marre Louise (Appearing at door at 
rear with a bor): Mama! The mes- 
senger has delivered the microscope 
too late! 

JOSEPHINE (Reading the card attached 
to the box): “From an Unknown 
Friend.” Why do you think there is 
& microscope in the box, Marie 
Louise? 

Marie Louise (Demurely): It looks 
like a microscope box. 

Marie: Go, Josephine — got find a 
cabriolet! Find Louis at the Gare de 
Lyon! Give him the box! He will 
need it at Melun! Bring the carna- 
tions as you return! Armfuls of 
carnations! (Pushing JOSEPHINE out 
the door, she closes it. She slumps 
against it, with her face hidden on her 
arm.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 
Settinc: Pasteur’s office in the lab- 
oratory of the Ecole Normale, Paris, 
1885. 
At Riser: JEAN Pasteur is sitting in a 
large chair. Over his knees are spread 





parchments decorated with seals and 
ribbons. Boxes containing medals lie 
on them. Marie Louise, perched on 
the arm of her grandfather’s chair has 
a medal in each hand. 

Marie Louise (Holding out the medal 
in her right hand): This was awarded 
to papa to show the gratitude of 
France for his discovery of the cause 
and cure of the disease from which 
our silkworms suffered. 

Pasteur, Sr. (Enthusiastically): Mil- 
lards of francs saved our country, 
annually! A benefit to the entire 
world! 

Marie Louise (Holding out the medal 
in her left hand): This medal was 
struck off to commemorate the 
demonstration made at Melun, three 
years ago. The Agricultural Society 
presented it to papa. 

Pasteur (Closing the boxes that lie on 


his knees): That was a complete — 


a most spectacular victory! All 
Europe felicitated France! 

Marie Louise (Taking up a parch- 
ment): Here it is, Grandpapa! Here 
is the notice that papa had been 
awarded the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor for his discovery 
that anthrax can be controlled! (She 
leans over to look at her grandfather’s 
coat) Grandpapa! Where is your 
Cross of the Legion of Honor — the 
one Napoleon Bonaparte fastened to 
your tunic on the battlefield? 

Pasteur, Sr. (Rolling up the parch- 
ments): My dear child, I can flaunt 
that big, showy, old-fashioned cross 
at home in Arbois where I am 
known. But I cannot display it in 
Paris! 

Marie Louise: But Grandpapa! I am 


disappointed. I have boasted to my 
companions what marvellous tan- 
ners my ancestors were — what ex- 
cellent leather you make! I wished 
to surprise them by letting them see 
that you are also a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor! You fought 
bravely — you make the best leather 
in France! (She squeezes his arm.) 
I have a truly famous grandfather! 
(Reproachfully) But he will not wear 
his cross in Paris! 

Pasteur, Sr. (Teasingly): I have a 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. I do 
not wear it. Your mama has beauti- 
ful diamond earrings — Laurent 
heirlooms. She adores them. But 
she does not wear them. (Concerned) 
Could they have been stolen? 

Marie Louise: Oh no, Grandpapa! 
She sold them! The floor of the lab- 
oratory in this Ecole Normale was 
many inches below the level of the 
courtyard. It was paved with 
rough stones. It was — was — damp 
. . . (She claps her hand over her 
mouth.) Grandpapa! I implore you 
to forget what I have said! What 
mama did with the money she got for 
the earrings is a secret only she and I 
know! But it didn’t require all of it 
to put a good, wooden floor in the 
laboratory that is easy on feet, and I 
will not say anything more! (She 
places boxes in the desk.) 

Pasteur, Sr. (Rising to take the parch- 
ments to the desk): I will forget what 
you have said, dear child. But I 
must ask this: Your papa . . . Does 
he not miss the earrings? She wore 
them the first day he saw her. 

Marie Louise (Laughing): Papa? Oh, 
no! Mama is so beautiful. He sees 





her eyes, her smile! He would never 
miss her earrings! (She places the 
parchments in the desk.) 

Marie (Entering): Jean Jupille is now 
under the care of three physicians, 
and I have been able to induce papa 
to take some rest. 

PasTEuR, Sr.: Jean Jupille? I do not 
know the name. 

Marie: We did not wish to alarm you, 
Pere Pasteur . . . (She seats herself.) 
Dear child, tell your grandpapa what 
an ordeal — (Leaning back in the 
chair, she closes her eyes.) 

Marg Louise (Eagerly): With pleas- 
ure, Mama. (She sits on the arm of 
her mother’s chair.) You must know, 
Grandpapa, that since papa saved 
the life of the little Meister boy, 
people have begun to have faith in 
his treatment for rabies. 

Pasteur, Sr.: And with sufficient 
reason! 

Marie Louise: So, ten days ago, the 
Mayor of Villers-Farlay sent a shep- 
herd boy, Jean Jupille, to us. He 
had been bitten six days before by a 
mad dog. Six days! That makes it 
hard for papa! 

Marie (With her eyes still closed): The 
Meister boy was under treatment 
within forty-eight hours after he had 
been bitten. 

Marie Loutst: Papa would, of course, 
wish to save Jean Jupille’s life. But 
his anxiety is greater in this case 
because the shepherd was heroic. 
Six little children were with him 
when the dog approached screaming, 
with foaming jaws. Jean ran to meet 
him. He grappled with the mad 
beast which caught his left hand. In 
order to make it let go, Jean had to 
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hammer the head with his wooden 
shoe. By the time the left hand was 
released, the other hand had been 
torn by the dog’s claws. Although 
the children had had time to run 
away, Jean dragged the dying dog 
to a nearby brook and held it under 
water until he was sure it was dead. 

Marre: But the brains had been 
ground into Jean’s open wounds. 
Nervous tissues contain the most 
deadly stage of the germs of rabies. 
The little Meister boys was infected 
only with the saliva of the mad dog. 

Marie Louise: Papa has injected 
rabies serum into Jean daily since he 
came. Last night the last shot was 
given. Papa has not slept three 
hours in three nights. Maybe Jean 
waited too long before he came. 

Pasteur, Sr.: But you told me when I 
arrived this morning that Louis is 
here? Where is Jean Jupille? 

Marre (Opening her eyes and sitting 
straight in her chair): Jean has lain 
for ten days in the alcove opening off 
the laboratory. Messieurs Roux and 
Chamberland have tried in vain to 
share the vigils. (Pastnur, haggard 
but smiling, appears at the door. 

Pasteur (Advancing to meet his father 
who rises from his chair): Father! 
(They embrace.) Your presence here 
is like sunshine after a storm! (He 
goes unsteadily toward a chair. MARIE 
Louise runs to him, puts her arm 
about him.) But you must be very 
tired — traveling. 

Pastgeur, Sr. (Stoutly): On the con- 
trary. A man who walks from vat to 
vat all day, hauling up hides, testing, 
examining, rests in a railway car- 
riage, (Very cheerfully.) Well, what 





news of Jean Jupile? (MarRIE 
winces.) 

Pasteur (Dropping heavily on a chair): 
We do not know the significance of a 
sudden, sharp rise in the boy’s 
temperature. 

Marie: If the rabies is appearing... . 
They sent him too late! 

Pasteur: If it is not rabies —if the 
last three injections were too po- 
tent... 

Pasteur, Sr. (Interrupting): Did you 
not use the dosage you administered 
to the Meister boy? 

Pasteur: No. Roughly one hundred 
and forty hours of the germs’ incu- 
bation as against fifty.... My rea- 
son forced me to pass the germ from 
rabbit to rabbit until it was... 
hideously potent. 

Marie (Impulsively): So that is what is 
torturing you, Louis! 

Pasteur (Balling his fists, hanging his 
head): It was a hazardous game I had 
to play — grandly, audaciously. . . . 
A life was at stake. . . . The life of a 
hero. (Marte throws Pasteur, Sr., 
a helpless, beseeching look.) 

Pasteur, Sr.: How do you get the 
rabies germ with which you infect 
the first rabbit? 

Marie (Hastily): Marie Louise has ob- 
served the process. 

Marie Louise: Oh, I should like so 
much to describe it! May I? 
(MaRIE nods.) Grandpapa, they take 
a little piece of the spinal cord of a 
mad dog and hang it by a thread in a 
flask. It is dried by the action of 
potash in the flask. Afterwards the 
little piece of spinal marrow is 
pounded in a culture of veal broth. 
The germs eat the broth. They grow 


strong and — 

CHAMBERLAND (Apperaring at door at 
right. Marre motioning toward Pas- 
TEUR, who appears to be asleep, goes 
to him): Monsieur Rossignol, the 
President of the Agricultural Society 
of Melun desires a moment with 
Monsieur Pasteur. 

Marie Louise (Impulsively): Papa is 
asleep! Ask Monsieur Rossignol — 

PasTEuR (Opening his eyes. Sitting 
straight in his chair): Rossignol! 
Have the laboratorians we sent to 
Melun. . . . Why is Rossignol here? 

CHAMBERLAND: It is a matter that is 
not of importance to you, Monsieur 
Pasteur. He can come another time. 

Pasteur: But he has come all the way 
from Melun! 

Marie (7o0 CHAMBERLAND): Admit 
Monsieur Rossignol, I beg you. 
(CHAMBERLAND leaves at right.) At 
least you can sit while you give the 
interview, Louis. (Smiling, she 
gently forces PasTEUR to seat himself.) 

RossiGNoL (Appearing at the door, 
bows): I will retire if — 

Pasteur (Holding out both hands): On 
the contrary — (RossIGNOL coming 
into the room, bowing to the others, 
shakes PasteurR’s hand.) 

RossiGNou (Standing ceremoniously in 
the center of the room): I have come, 
Monsieur Pasteur, at the request of 
the Agricultural Society of Melun to 
invite you to be present at the un- 
veiling of a momument we have 
erected to mark the spot where you 
made the famous demonstration of 
the anthrax cure. 

Pasteur: I will gladly be present, 
Monsieur Rossignol. (7’o Marte) 
May I trouble you, my dear, to re- 
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mind me to prepare a short speech? 

Marre: Will you not be seated, Mon- 
sieur Rossignol? 

RossiGNou (Bowing): Thank you, no, 
Madame. I have only to express my 
gratitude to Monsieur Pasteur and 
to ask if the third anniversary of the 
demonstration would be a conven- 
ient date. 

Pasteur: Any day is right, on the con- 
dition that I do not have in my care 
a rabies patient. 

RossiGNo.: Certainly. I shall take my 
leave, Monsieur Pasteur, when I 
have said that the accursed fields have 
been burnt over and it is a violation 
of the law now to bury cattle dying 
of an infectious disease. They must 
be cremated. These were your lab- 
oratorians’ recommendations. 

Pasteur: That is good! That is 
progress! (After an exchange of bows, 
RossiGNou leaves at right.) 

Pasteur, Sr.: Accursed fields? What 
are they? 

Pasteur: Anthrax germs are carried 
from the graves of victims to the sur- 
face of the ground by earthworms. 
These germs are deposited on the 
grass with the castings of the earth- 
worms. Sheep and cows feeding on this 
grass cannot avoid picking up the in- 
fection. That is the means we used 
to expose the fifty sheep and the ten 
cows to anthrax. We penned them 
on an accursed field. The grass 
grows bright green over these graves 
since earthworms fertilize and aerate 
the earth. (CHAMBERLAND appears 
at the door at left. Pastrur betrays 
great excitement.) Is there a change 
in Jean Jupille? 

CHAMBERLAND: None, Monsieur. I 
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have to announce that a committee 
from the Académie Frangaise is in 
the reception room. It wishes to 
present you with the papers signify- 
ing your election — 

Pasteur (Jumping from his chair): No, 
no! I will not accept membership. . . 
If Jean Jupille should die . . . I may 
not be worthy! 

Marie (In a low tone to CHAMBER- 
LAND): Ask them to wait — a little. 

CHAMBERLAND (Handing Marie a 
small box): This is for you, Madame. 
They will wait. (He glances toward 
PasTEuR.) They understand. (He 
goes out at left.) 

Marie (Laying the box on the desk 
without looking at it): Louis, what- 
ever the outcome of your treatment 
of Jean Jupille, you belong among 
the immortals! 

Pasteur: If the boy dies and does not 
contract rabies, I am not entitled to 
be called a scientist! I will not have 
my name enrolled — 

Roux (Running into the room at left. 
Excited): Monsieur! Jean Jupille is 
eating — hungry! His temperature 
is normal! Three physicians of the 
Academy of Science say he will re- 
cover! 

PasTeuR (Reeling, clutches the back of 
the chair): To God the praise! 

Marie: Who is the spokesman for the 
committee of the Académie Fran- 
gaise? 

Roux: Monsieur Alexandre Dumas. 
The committee felicitates Monsieur 
Pasteur on his latest achievement. 
It begs you will receive only Mon- 
sieur Dumas — for a brief moment. 

Manze: For a brief moment... . Yes. . . 

Marie Louise: Papa! Think how 
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happy the parents of the children 
Jean saved will be when they see him 
return to Villers-Farlay well! 

Dumas (Appearing at the door at right, 
he comes into the room holding out a 
roll of parchment): Louis Pasteur, I 
have the honor — (All stand.) 

Pasteur (Going unsteadily forward): 
I should have come to you, Alex- 
andre Dumas! 

Dumas (Placing the roll in PastEur’s 
hands): On the contrary, it is my 
privilege to come to you. Your un- 
paralleled devotion to science en- 
titles you to succeed Littre and to 
recall his great memory to us. -You 
will bring to the Académie Frangaise 
your genius and the fame of your dis- 
coveries. (Shakes Pasteur’s hand.) 
I welcome you, with all my heart! 

Pasteur: I regret that I am unable to 
express my profound emotion and 
gratitude. 

Dumas (Backing to the door, bowing): 
Good day, ladies and gentlemen. 
(MarIk and Pasteur bow. PASTEUR, 
Sr. salutes. Marre Louise curtsies. 
Dumas leaves by door at right.) 

Pasteur, Sr. (Deeply moved): I felici- 
tate you, Louis, on Jean Jupille’s 
cure and on your election to the roll 
of the immortals. 

Pasteur (Reverently): Give God the 
praise, father. (He sinks slowly into 
a chair. Martie Louise takes up the 
small box from the desk.) 

Marie (Kneeling on the floor beside 
Pasteur’s chair): Louis, will you 
come with us to Arbois so we may 
celebrate Marie Louise’s fifteenth 
with Pere Pasteur and Josephine? 
(They converse in a low tone. MARrE 
Louise turns the box over and over.) 


Marie Louise: The box Monsieur 
Chamberland brought you, Mama? 
May I open it? 

Marie (Intent on her conversation with 
Pasteur, does not look up): Do so, 
by all means. (Marie LOovIsE care- 
fully removes the wrappings of the 
box. She opens the box. A card 
flutters to the floor.) 

Marie Louise: Mama! Diamond ear- 
rings! 

Marie (Indifferently): Yes, dear! (She 
turns toward Marre Louise) Papa 
will go to Arbois with us in five days! 
Meantime he will rest — (MARIE 
Louise lifts the earrings from the 
box.) Where — 

Pasteur, Sr. (Picks up the card. 
Hands it to Pasteur): This will 
doubtless increase Marie’s interest 
in the earrings. 

Pasteur (Reading from the card): 
“These earrings are presented to 
Madame Louis Pasteur who is her 
husband’s perfect companion and his 
most important collaborator. The 
Members of the Academy of Sci- 
ence.” 

Marie Louise: Oh, Mama! How did 
they know you sold your Laurent 
diamond earrings to buy the new 
floor and the micro — 

Pasteur (Seizing Marre by.the shoul- 
ders): You — the “Unknown Friend! 
You — little rogue! (Trying to 
frown.) If I had a switch — 

Marie Louise (Dropping on her knees 
beside Marre): Allow me, Papa, to 
put these beautiful jewels in mama’s 
ears! I cannot wait — (Quick 
curtain.) 


THE END 
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The Magic Egg 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 








small oven stood on pegs. (The fire 
can be made of twigs laid over a red 
light bulb.) Prerer Bunny stands at 
center holding a basket of uncolored 
eggs. 

Mama Bonny (Putting down her work 
and clapping her hands sharply): 
Peter, Paul, Polly — hurry with your 
work! Tomorrow is Easter. 

Peter: But Mother, we are hurrying as 
fast as we can. I’m bringing eggs 
from the farmyard as fast as the 
chickens lay them — 

Pau: And I’m coloring them — red 
and gold and blue and yellow — and 
all the other colors of the rainbow. 
(He takes a white egg on a spoon and 
submerges it in one of the bowls. NOTE: 
Paul need not really color the eggs. 
There can be eggs of all colors in the 
bowl so that whatever color is required 
can be lifted out.) 

Pouty: And I’m making hot cross buns. 
(As she rolls out some more dough, 
chanting.) One a penny, two a 
penny — hot cross buns! If ye have 
no daughters, give them to your 
sons; one a penny, two a penny — 
hot cross buns! 

Mama Bunny: Stop singing, Polly, and 
get on with your buns. 

Prrer: But Mother, we’ve got to sing. 
It’s spring — the sky is blue, the 
grass is green — 

Paut: The flowers are popping out. 
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Po.xy: ’Tis the most beautiful time of 
all the year — 

Peter: Of that there is no doubt. 

Mama Bunny: That’s all very well, but 
we have a job to do. The Easter 
Bunnies have to make the day happy 
for the children. Where’s your 
father, Peter? 

Peter: Out gathering Easter lilies — 
dazzling white — to decorate all the 
churches. 

Mama Bunny: Well, I wish he’d hurry 
back. I have lots of things I want to 
discuss with him. 

Pauu (Lifting out a blue egg): Oh, 
Mother, look; isn’t this a beautiful 
egg? A heavenly shade of blue. 

Pou.y (Taking a spritely step): I feel so 
gay I could dance. 

Peter: Let’s then. 

Peter, Pau, Potiy (Together, with a 
few dance steps): 

Tomorrow morn we'll sally forth, 
Tiptoeing all around; 

Delivering Easter presents 

To every village and town. 

Mama Bunny (Clapping her hands 
again): Stop it — stop it or you'll all 
get a whipping. Polly, run and ask 
Robin Redbreast if he could spare 
another feather for this Easter 
bonnet. 

Potty: Yes, Mother. (She runs off.) 

Mama Bunny: All the bonnets in the 
Easter parade must be very beauti- 
ful. 

PETER AND Paut (Dancing again): 
Oh, the Easter parade is merry, 
The Easter parade is gay; 
Everyone’s smiling and cheerful — 
’Tis such a glorious day! 

Mama Bunny: What did I tell you? I 
know you’re in high spirits but you’ll 
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have to behave yourselves. 

Potty (Running back in): Robin Red- 
breast says he’s given enough of his 
feathers for bonnets this season and 
so did Mr. Cardinal. But I brought 
you a bunch of spring flowers in- 
stead. (She hands a bouquet to 
Mama Bunny.) 

Mama Bunny: Dearie me. . . . Well, 
it’ll have to do, although I’ve used a 
good many flowers. As soon as I 
finish this, I must make some choco- 
late bunnies for the children to eat. 
I'll use you as a model, Peter. 

Peter: Me, Mother? 

Mama Bunny: Of course. Now, don’t 
look so scared. The children aren’t 
going to eat you. I’ll just make the 
chocolate ones look like you. 

Potty: Mother, who is going to get the 
magic egg this year? 

Mama Bunny: The magic egg? The 
magic egg! Oh, for humpty dumpty’s 
sake. I wonder if the chickens have 
laid it yet. My goodness! Well, 
your father will know. 

Pau: Here he comes now. (PAPA 
Bunny enters right with basket of 
Easter lilies. He wears spectacles on 
his nose.) 

Papa Bunny: Greetings, greetings, my 
Easter bunnies. 

ALL: Hello, Papa. 

Papa Bunny: Well, I’ve got the Easter 
lilies. Baskets and baskets of them. 
(Waving the ones he has.) These are 
just asample. I put most of them in 
the brook to keep fresh until you 
children can find time to deliver 
them. 

Mama Bunny: Papa, what about the 
magic egg? We forgot all about it. 

Papa Bunny: I didn’t, my dear. I 
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visited the chickens down at thefarm 
only a few minutes ago. Mrs. 
Feathers hasn’t laid it yet. She has 
to be inspired, you know. 

PeTerR: Well, she’d better hurry. It’s 
almost Easter. 

Potiy: What if she isn’t inspired at all? 

Papa Bunny: She will be. Some little 
boy or girl is going to get the magic 
egg. It happens every year. (Mrs. 
FEATHERS enters left looking angry.) 
Oh, Mrs. Feathers, good morning. 

Mrs. Featuers: It’s not such a good 
morning as you think, Mr. Easter 
Bunny. I have bad news for you. 

Mama Bunny: Bad news? But that 
can’t be— not on the day before 
Easter. 

Mrs. Featruers: Well, it is — the 
chickens have stopped laying. 

Papa Bunny (Shocked): Stopped lay- 
ing? 

Mrs. Freatuers: Yes, we've all gone 
on strike, including myself. 

Para Bunny: But we need hundreds 
more eggs — thousands; you can’t go 
on strike. 

Mrs. Featuers: Well, we have. We’re 
tired of laying all the eggs and having 
you Easter bunnies get all the credit. 

Papa Bunny: Oh, but now wait a 
minute, Mrs. Feathers. I’m sure we 
can discuss this sensibly. 

Mrs. Featuers: There’s nothing sens- 
ible about it. We lay and lay and 
lay, egg after egg after egg — 

PeTer, Pavt AND Pouty: But we de- 
liver the eggs. 

Mrs. FeatuEers: Humph, that’s easy. 

Papa Bunny: Now, wait a minute, 
Mrs. Feathers. I’ll have you know 
that I work as hard as — 

Mrs. Fratuers: Oh, don’t tell me. 
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You talk a lot about it but that’s all. 
You’re as bad as Mr. Feathers — all 
he does is crow! 

Papa Bunny: What? You’re angry 
with Mr. Feathers too? 

Mrs. FeatuHers: I’m angry with every- 
one — and we’re not going to lay 
any more eggs — that’s certain. 

Papa Bunny: But Mrs. Feathers — 
wait — the magic egg! (Two boys 
and three girls enter right.) 

Mama Bunny: Oh, Papa Bunny, look 
— children! 

Papa Bunny: You children can’t come 
here. What do you want? 

lst Grru: We’re looking for Easter 
eggs. (The children go poking about) 

ist Boy: Oh, look — beautiful ones. 

Papa Bunny: Now — now — go away 
— go away, I say. You know as well 
as I do that you’re not supposed to 
hunt for eggs until Easter morning. 

2nD Gir: Oh, but Mr. Bunny, please. 
We heard if we looked hard we might 
find a magic egg. 

3rD GirL: Yes, and we thought you 
might tell us where to find it. 

Mama Bunny: We can’t do that. It 
wouldn’t be fair to the other children 
in the world. 

2np Boy: Oh, but if you could just 
help us a little, Easter bunnies — 

Papa Bunny: Now — now — we can’t 
— that’s final. But why do you 
want the magic egg anyhow? 

Ist Gir: We heard it was a wonderful 
egg — that whoever found it would 
always be happy, that they could get 
anything they wanted. 

Para Bunny: Humph — well, you 
can’t stay around here poking into 
our secrets. Now — run — run! 

ist Boy: But Mr. Bunny — 









































Para Bunny (Clapping hands): Run, 
I say! (The children scamper out 
right. Mrs. Fratuers has stood 
watching, still looking angry.) There, 
you see, Mrs. Feathers — you can’t 
disappoint the children. You’ve got 
to lay the magic egg. 

Mrs. Featuers: Humph. No one de- 
serves it anyhow. They’re all just 
thinking of themselves. (And she 
flounces out left.) 

Para Bunny: But Mrs. Feathers — 
oh, dear, she’s gone. 

Mama Bunny (Walking back and 
forth): I don’t know. I’ve got to 
think. 

Pau: We’ve colored the last of the 
eggs, Papa, and there’s not half 
enough — 

Mama Bunny: Listen, children. I’ve 
run out of feathers and flowers to 
trim my Easter bonnets. Why don’t 
you come with me into the woods 
and help me collect some more. We 
can pick some flowers and maybe 
coax the birds to give us an extra 
feather. 

Prerer, Pau anv Potty: All right, 
Mother. (Potty puts a tray of buns 
into the oven.) 

Mama Bunny: Besides, it will give 
your father a chance to concentrate. 

Papa Bunny: That’s a good idea, 
Mama. If everything’s quiet, maybe 
I can think how to make the chickens 
lay more eggs. 

Mama Bunny: You’ve simply got to, 
Papa. . . . Come, children. (As she 
goes) I think we can find some violets 
down by the brook and — (Mama 
Bunny and the little bunnies go out 
right. Papa Bunny walks back and 
forth for a moment looking thoughtful.) 


Papa Bunny: Hmmmm-mmmnm .. . 
Hmmmm-mmmmm (Mr. 
Featuers, the rooster, enters left, 
looking very glum. Papa BUNNY 
turns and sees him.) 

Para Bunny: Why, Mr. Feathers. 

Mr. Featuers: Hello, Mr. Easter 
Bunny. 

Papa Bunny: What in the world is the 
matter with you? You look awful. 
Mr. Freatuers: I feel awful. Mrs. 
Feathers is angry with me — all the 
hens are angry with me. And they’ve 

stopped laying eggs. 

Pappa Bunny: You're telling me? It’s 
a very serious thing. But why is 
Mrs. Feathers angry with you? 

Mr. Fratuers: I don’t know — except 
that she says the women do all the 
work. She says all I do is crow. 

Papa Bunny: Oh, yes. She mentioned 
that to me... Well — well, I’m glad 
you’ve come, Mr. Feathers. Maybe 
between us we can figure out some- 
thing. 

Mr. Feartuers: I hope so. I’m the 
most miserable rooster that ever 
walked in the barnyard. Imagine 
Mrs. Feathers saying that — when I 
crow so beautifully. 

Papa Bunny: Of course you do, but 
stop thinking about yourself for a 
moment. The important thing is the 
eggs. Why, children all over the 
country expect eggs on Easter morn- 
ing. The hens can’t stop laying. 

Mr. Fratuers: Well, they have — 
and Mrs. Feathers is stubborn — 
she won’t change her mind.’ 

Papa Bunny: Oh, now — now, let’s not 
be too discouraged. You ought to be 
able to persuade her — a fine hand- 
some rooster like you. 





Mr. Featuers: Humph — that’s all 
very well — 

Papa Bunny: I have it — why don’t 
you tell her you’ll stop crowing. 

Mr. Featners: What good will that 
do? Didn’t I just tell you what she 
said? And it’s a shame. Why, my 
crowing is like music. Every morn- 
ing I crow so loud and long that I 
wake everyone up. You can hear me 
for miles around. 

Papa Bunny: Wait a minute — is that 
the way the chickens wake up — by 
your crowing? 

Mr. FEATHERS: Certainly it is, 

Papa Bunny: Then I have it. You 
just tell Mrs. Feathers that you’re 
going to stop crowing if she’s going to 
stop laying, and that if she goes to 
sleep, she’ll never wake up again! 

Mr. Featuers: But I don’t think — 

Papa Bunny: Tell all the chickens. 
Now hurry, I’m sure it will work! 

Mr. Fratuers: Well, it might. 

Papa Bunny: And don’t look so crest- 
fallen. Raise your head, throw back 
your wings, look like the proud cock 
you are! 

Mr. Featuers (He walks straighter): 
I'll try — I’ll do my best. 

Papa Bunny: Fine — fine. We’ve got 
to get more eggs as fast as we can — 
and especially the magic egg. (Mr. 
FEATHERS goes out as Mama BuNNY 
and the three little bunnies enter right, 
carrying flowers and feathers.) Mama, 
I’ve fixed it — I’ve fixed it — I’m 
sure I have. 

Mama Bunny: That’s wonderful, Papa, 
and look what we have — all kinds of 
flowers and feathers. My, they'll 
make the Easter bonnets look beauti- 
ful. (She gets to work again.) 
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PETER: You mean the chickens are lay- 
ing again, Papa? Can I go to the 
farm and gather some more eggs? 

Papa Bunny: I’d wait for just a min- 
ute, Peter. Give Mr. Feathers a little 
time. 

Mama Bunny: Oh, so you and Mr. 
Feathers have been getting together, 
have you? 

Poy (Taking out tray of buns): Look, 
Mama, another tray of hot cross buns 
ready for Easter breakfast. 

Pau (Going to coloring bowls): Oh, 
this is exciting. I’m going to mix up 
some more colors from the rainbow. 
(Some more children enter right — 
two girls and a boy.) 

1st Grru: Oh, look — Easter bunnies! 

Papa Bunny: Now — now, just a min- 
ute, children. (The children start 
running about the stage, poking into 
everything.) 

Mama Bunny: You children can’t go 
poking about looking for eggs — not 
until Easter morning. 

Boy: But we’re ot looking for eggs 
especially — we always get plenty of 
eggs. 

Papa Bunny: I suppose you’re looking 
for the magic egg. Well, you won’t 
find it here. Now, run away — all of 
you. 

2np Grr: Oh, dear. If we can’t look 
for the magic egg, can’t we have 
something else? Oh, look at the 
three little bunnies — aren’t they 
cute? (Perer, Pau and Potty all 
stop work and huddle together.) 

lst Girt: Yes — oh, I want to take 
them home with me. 

Potty: Mama, don’t let them take us. 

Peter: Help, Mama — help, Papa! 

Pau: We want to stay with you. 





Boy: Hey, it would be fun to have 
three bunnies to play with. Can’t we 
take them? 

Mama Bunny: Dear me, no. You 
can’t take my children home with 
you. Now—now, behave your- 
selves, and I’ll see that you get some 
chocolate bunnies on Easter morn- 
ing. 

Papa Bunny: If you go home right 
away — 

CHILDREN: Oh, all right then, we’ll go 
— we'll go — come on, everyone. 
(They troop off right.) 

Peter: Oh, Mama, that was a very 
close call. 

Potiy: They wanted to take us home. 

Pau: Were they going to eat us as if 
we were made of chocolate? 

Mama Bunny: Nonsense, of course 
not. They only wanted to play with 
you. . . . Now, get to work, all of 
you, so the children won’t be disap- 
pointed on Easter morning. 

Potty: Papa, who’s going to get the 
magic egg? I mean how will you 
know which boy or girl to give it to? 

Papa Bunny: Never mind. I’ll know 
— provided there is a magic egg. Oh, 
dear me, I wish I knew how Mr. 
Feathers is making out — (Mr. 
FEATHERS enters left, carrying two 
large baskets full of eggs.) 

Mr. Featuers (Excitedly): Mr. Easter 
Bunny — Mr. Easter Bunny — 

Papa Bunny: Oh, look — eggs! 

Mama Bunny: Eggs! 

Prerer, Pau, anp Potiy: Eggs and 
more eggs. Hooray — hooray — 
hooray! (They start to skip about.) 
When an Easter bunny sees an egg — 
He’s as happy as can be; 

He winks his eyes and wrinkles his 
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nose — 

For he feels so full of glee. 

Mama Bunny: Children, stop dancing. 
You’re shaking the earth. You 
might break the eggs. 

Mr. Featuers: It worked it 
worked — the chickens are laying 
again as fast as can be. 

Papa Bunny: It’s wonderful — it’s 
wonderful. 

Mr. Featuers: And Mrs. Feathers 
isn’t angry any more. She’s pleased 
with the whole world — and listen 
to this — she loves to hear me crow. 

Mama Bunny: That’s as it should be. 

Mr. Featuers: And I just crowed so 
beautifully a few minutes ago that 
guess what? 

Papa Bunny: What? 

Mr. Freatuers: She laid the magic egg! 

Papa Bunny: The magic egg — 

Mama Bunny: Dear me — the magic 
egg! 

Peter, Paut anp Potty: The magic 
egg! Hooray. (Then dancing) 

Oh, the magic egg, the magic egg — 

It has been laid, we hear; 

And ’twill bring good luck to some- 
one — 

It happens every year. 

Mama Bunny: Children! 

Peter, Paut anp Pouiy (Stopping): 
Yes, Mama. 

Mr. Featuers: I knew you’d be 
pleased. 

Papa Bunny (Reverently): It’s — it’s 
in one of these baskets? 

Mr. Featuers: Yes. (He leans over and 
whispers in Papa’s ear.) 

PreTer, Pau AND PoLzy: But which is 
it? Which is the magic egg? 

Mama Bunny: Sh-h-h Papa will know. 
He never even tells me — he says 
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women can’t keep a secret. 

Papa Bunny: Now, don’t be hurt, 
Mama. You'll all know in good 
time. . . . Thank you, Mr. Feathers 
— thank you. 

Mr. Featuers: And come down soon 
for more eggs. 

Papa Bunny: We’ll need hundreds 
more. 

Mr. Featuers: Of course, and you 
needn’t worry. Production is going 
at great rate— full speed ahead! 
(He sweeps out.) 

Papa Bunny (Ru bing his hands glee- 
fully): Well, as usual, Easter is going 
to be a beautiful time —a happy 
time. 

Pau: Had I better color the eggs, 
Papa? 

Papa Bunny: No—no—not this 
batch. I’ll color them myself. 

Pau: But Papa — 

Mama Bunny: Now, don’t argue, Paul. 
You know this batch is most im- 
portant — the magic egg. 

Potty (Looking at baskets as Papa 
takes them over to fallen log with color- 
ing bowls on it). Oh, how I wish I 
knew which was the magic egg — 

Peter: And I wish I knew who was 
going to get it. (A boy and girl enter 
right. They do not poke around but 
look about timidly. Mama Bunny 
sees them.) 

Mama Bunny: What is it? What are 
you looking for? 

Girt: Why, we thought — that is — 

Boy: We wondered if you could help us. 

Girt: You see, we’re looking for the 
magic egg. (Papa Bunny turns from 
his coloring.) 

Papa Bunny: The magic egg? 

Boy: Yes, we’ve got to find it. And, 


sir, aren’t you the Easter Bunny? 

Mama Bunny: Of course he is, but he’s 
very busy right now. 

Papa Bunny: Wait, Mama. So you 
two want the magic egg — well, 
that’s not unusual; most children 
want it. 

Girt: Yes, I know, but the children 
next door to us need it more than 
anyone. 

Boy: You see, sometimes it’s hard for 
their mother to get enough clothes 
and food for all of them, so we 
thought if they had the magic egg — 

Mama Bunny: You want to give the 
magic egg away? 

Giri: Yes — because we’ve heard that 
whoever has it will have good luck 
and be happy. 

Papa Bunny: But what about your- 
selves? Wouldn’t you like to be 
happy? 

Boy: Oh, yes, sir, but we are — most 
of the time. We don’t need it. But 
the children next door — they just 
don’t have anything to be happy 
about — ever. 

Gir: Oh, Mr. Easter Bunny, can’t you 
help us find the magic egg? 

Papa Bunny: Harumph — harumph. 
Well, no, I can’t — not this minute 
because you see, it’s never delivered 
until Easter morning. 

Gir: Oh, dear — 

Papa Bunny: It’s a surprise and a 
secret, so I can’t tell you anything 
but this. Go right home and hope 
very hard — and it may be—it just 
may be that you'll get it. 

Gru: Oh, that’s wonderful — as long 
as there’s a chance. 

Boy: Just one thing, Mr. Easter 
Bunny. If it should be that you de- 
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liver it to our house, could you — 
that is, would it be too much trouble 
to ask you to come very early so 
that we could take it next door before 
the children wake up? 

Papa Bunny (Getting out a handker- 
chief and blowing his nose): I — I 
think that could be arranged; now, 
run away — both of you. 

Boy anp Grru (As they go off right): 
Won’t it be wonderful? Oh, if only 
we get it. They'll love the magicegg! 

Mama Bunny: Papa, what’s the mat- 
ter? Are you sniffling? 

Papa Bunny: Somewhat, my dear — 
somewhat. 

Pavut: Papa, are they the ones? 

Potty: Are they going to get the magic 
egg? 

Papa Bunny: Yes, they’re the ones. I 
can let you in on the secret. 

Peter: But how did you ever decide? 
Why were they different? 

Papa Bunny: Because they wanted to 
make someone else happy. 

Pau : But the magic egg is supposed to 
make the ones who get it happy, and 
if they give it away — 

Papa Bunny: That little girl and boy 
will be happy — don’t worry about 
that. When you make others happy, 
you always gain happiness for your- 
self. 

Mama Bunny: Exactly. Now, stop 
asking questions — your father’s 
busy. 

Papa Bunny (Busy at coloring bowls): 
And in just one moment I'll have 
something to show you. 

Peter: Not — not — 

Papa Bunny (Turning and holding in 
his hands a very beautiful Easter egg. 
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It shines and glitters): Yes — the 
magic egg! (They all gather round 
him with “oh’s” and “ah’s’” of de- 
light.) 

Mama Bunny: Oh, isn’t it beautiful? 

Peter: It sparkles — 

Paut: It glows — 

Potty: It makes me happy just to 
look at it. 

Prerer (Running upstage): Pll get a 
basket to put it in. (He brings a 
beautiful basket and Para places the 
egg in the middle of the basket.) 

Paut (Bringing flowers): And we must 
pack it all around with flowers. 

Potiy (Producing a big ribbon): And 
tie on this beautiful lavender bow! 

Papa Bunny: Ah, there it is— all 
ready to be delivered — the magic 
egg! (He sets the basket down center 
stage and they all gaze at it admir- 
ingly.) 

Peter: Oh, it’s so exciting — 

Potty: Easter is the loveliest time — 

Pau: Can’t we dance now, Mother? 

Mama Bunny: Of course. I feel like 
dancing myself. Come, Papa. (They 
all join hands and skip around the 
basket. Then facing the audience.) 

ALL: 

On Easter morn we'll sally forth 
Before the church bells ring; 
And to the children everywhere, 
Our joyous gifts we’ll bring. 
And perhaps this magic egg will 
spread 
A secret all should know — 
That when you think of someone 
else, 
Your happiness will grow! 
(Quick curtain.) 
THE END 





A Precedent in Pastries 
by Elsi Rowland 


Characters 
JOHN CHuBB, a baker 
Dame PoTHERBY 
Dame GREENSMITH 
MILuteR HopGre 
SrmEon HALFPENNY 
Tuomas Hoop 
Wiiu1amM Dawson 
THE JUDGE 
Davip Coss 
SqurrE HuMPHREY 
Court CLERK 
ATTENDANT 
THREE WOMEN 
Four Mren 
SPECTATORS 

Scene: A Court room in an English 
village. The judge’s bench is at the 
back of the stage. The clerk’s table is 
below the bench. The prisoner’s dock 
is at one side of it and the witness 
stand at the other. On either side of the 
stage are benches for the spectators. 

At Rise: Three women are seated on the 
benches. They are talking. 

lst Woman: For years he has been 
cheating us. 

2np Woman: But now we have brought 
him to justice. 

3RD WomMAN: The Courts of Law are a 
great thing. They can decide what’s 
right and what’s wrong and no more 
arguing about it. 

Ist Woman: It’s plenty of arguing I 
have done with John Chubb about 
his short weight. 

2nD Woman: Yes, and much good it 
has done. 
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3RD Woman: Here come Dame Poth- 
erby and Dame Greensmith. (Enter 
the two women) 

Dame PorHERBY: 
neighbors. 

lst Woman: Are you going to testify, 
Dame Potherby? 

Dame Poruersy: Indeed I am! I 
have brought some buns with me as 
evidence. I shall tell the judge — 
(The rest of her speech is blotted out by 
the entrance of four men who are talk- 
ing. They move to the benches and sit 
down. The women continue to talk in 
pantomime.) 

lst Man: I wonder what John Chubb 
will have to say for himself. 

2nD Man: I doubt if he ever baked a 
loaf of bread in his life that was full 
weight. 

3rD Man: His money chests are not 
short weight though. I believe he is 
the richest man in town. 

ist Man: There’s no doubt about that. 

3RD Woman: Shame on him to rob 
honest people and to starve their 
children! 

47TH Man: Well, the case will have a 
full hearing this day and it may be 
that John Chubb’s money chests will 
not be filled so quickly after this. 
(During these speeches, enough people 
— men and women — have been com- 
ing in to fill the spectators’ benches. 
These characters should be chosen for 
their ability to pantomime well so that 
the scene will not lack animation As 
soon as they are seated, a trumpet is 


Good morning, 





sounded off-stage. Enter the Court 
CuERK followed by the Jupex. All of 
the spectators rise. The JupGE seats 
himself and the CourT CLERK reads 
the commission authorizing the Court 
session.) 

Court CierK: Hear ye! Hear ye! 
Hear ye! Attend the opening of this 
Court of Law where the judge is 
authorized to administer impartial 
and even justice and to uphold the 
laws to the kingdom in the name of 
his royal Highness, the King of Eng- 
land. (The spectators are seated.) 
The first case is that of John Chubb 
against the people of this town. 

JupGE: Let the prisoner be brought to 
the bar. (Enter a Court ATTENDANT 
with JoHN CuuBB in custody. Whis- 
pering among the spectators. )What is 
the charge against him? 

CierK: Your Honor, the defendant, 
John Chubb is a baker by trade. He 
is charged with selling his products 
short in weight. 

JupGE: Who are the witnesses for the 
prosecution? 

CLERK: Dame Greensmith, Dame 
Potherby, Miller Hodge and Simeon 
Halfpenny. 

JupGE: Dame Greensmith, will you 
take the stand? (The CLERK sits. 
DaME GREENSMITH goes to the witl- 
ness stand.) Dame Greensmith, 
what do you know of Baker Chubb’s 
products? 

Dame GREENSMITH: Your Honor, John 
Chubb has sold bread to me for the 
past two years. During that time, 
my children have become thin and 
pale. Night after night they go to 
bed crying with hunger. John 
Chubb’s buns, which he sells for six- 
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pence, can be gobbled up in two bites. 
Unless your Honor can make him 
give us full weight, I do not know 
what will become of us. We are the 
poor people of the town who own no 
wheat fields. 

JupGce: Have you ever charged the de- 
fendant with giving you short 
weight? 

DamME GREENSMITH: Many a time. 
But he has become angry and told 
me that if my children were still 
hungry, they could go out in the 
fields and eat grass. 

JupGe: Thank you, Dame Greensmith. 
You may stand down. (She takes 
her seat) Next witness, Dame Poth- 
erby. (She comes forward.) What is 
your testimony? 

Dame Poruersy: Your Honor, it is a 
burning shame! Will you look at 
this? (Produces a bun) This is what 
John Chubb calls a bun. This is 
what he sells to the town for six- 
pence. (The JupGeE takes the bun and 
examines it.) 

JupGeE: Is this the regular-sized bun? 

Dame Portuersy: It is, your Honor. 

Jupce: I think that there might be 
three bites in this bun instead of two 
However, the proof of the pudding, 
as they say — (He begins to eat the 
bun.) 

Dame Potuersy: Any decent bun, 
your Honor, should have four bites 
in it. 

JupGE: I am inclined to agree with you. 
(Chews) Yes, it can be done m two 
bites, but three would be more 
genteel. Have you any further 
testimony, Dame Potherby? 

Dame Poruersy: I have, your Honor. 
What John Chubb’s buns are made 





of, only himself knows but I’ll wager 
it’s nothing good. I strongly suspect 
that his flour is mixed with chaff. 

JupGEe: In Courts of Law, suspicions 
can not be accepted as evidence. 
Suspicions are not facts. 

DaME Portuersy: Well, his buns taste 
as though they were made of straw, 
your Honor, and that’s no suspicion 
— it’s a fact. 

JupGE: Yes, that can be accepted as 
evidence. I have just eaten a bun. 
Dame PotuerBy: You might eat a 
dozen, your Honor, and still be 

hungry. 

JupGE: I will take your word for that. 
I do not care to try the experiment. 
Thank you, Dame Potherby. That 
is all. (She takes her seat.) Next 


witness, Miller Hodge. (He takes the 
stand.) Miller Hodge, have you 
done business with the defendant, 


John Chubb? 

Mruuer Hopaer: I have, your Honor. 

JupGE: And have your relations with 
him been satisfactory? 

Miter Hopes: John Chubb is a dif- 
ficult customer, your Honor. 

JupGE: Why do you say that? 

MiLLtER Hopce: He will not buy my 
flour, your Honor. He says it is too 
dear. He is a great one for a bargain, 
is John Chubb. 

JupGE: Then how do you do business 
with him? 

Mitter Hopcge: Well, you see, your 
Honor, he brings me his wheat to 
grind. 

Jupae: That is not an unusual practise 
on the part of the townspeople who 
raise wheat, is it? 

MituEer Hopes: No, your Honor. I do 
a lot of milling besides my own. 


The difference is that John Chubb’s 
wheat is ground up chaff and all. 
His full flour sacks don’t weigh six 
stone. Mine weigh a full eight. 

JupcE: Thank you, Miller Hodge. 
That will do. (Mimuier Hopce is 
seated.) Simeon Halfpenny, will you 
take the stand? (SrmEon is a boy of 
fourteen.) You have worked for 
Baker Chubb? 

Smron: Yes, your Honor. 

JupGE: What do you do in his shop? 

Smmeon: At four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I open the shop and start the 
fires going. Then I bring in the sacks 
of flour. Then I set out the pans. 
Then the master comes in and he 
mixes the buns. I stand by and 
sweep up the flour he spills on the 
floor and put it back in the sacks. 

JupGE: Go on. 

Simeon: Then I watch the buns while 
they bake. After the buns are done, 
I take them out in the little cart to 
sell. Sometimes I don’t sell all the 
buns and master gives them to me. 
He says that I can start paying him 
for them when I finish my ap- 
prenticeship. I am not good at fig- 
ures but master keeps it all in his big 
books. He says that I owe him forty 
pounds already. When I come back 
to the shop, I wash the pans, rake 
over the fires, put on the shutters 
and then go home. Master stays be- 
hind to count the money and to do 
accounts. 

JupGce: Thank you, Simeon. You may 

stand down. 

CuiEeRK (Rising): The Court has heard 
the evidence of the prosecution. It 
will now hear the case of the de- 
fendant. 





JupGEe: Who are the witnesses for the 
defense? 

CLERK: John Chubb has no witnesses, 
your Honor. He will plead his own 
cause. 

JupGE: Very well. John Chubb, will 
you take the stand? (He does so.) 
Baker Chubb, you have heard the 
evidence of the prosecution. Have 
you anything to say? 

JoHNn Cuuss: It’s all lies, your Honor. 
My flour is as good as any in this 
town and my buns are all full weight. 
(Gasps from the spectators) 

JupcGE: You saw the bun which Dame 
Potherby gave to me? Was it one 
of your buns, Baker Chubb? 

Joun Cuuss: It was, your Honor. 

JupGE: How much do your buns weigh? 

Joun Cuuss: A full pound, your 
Honor. Not an ounce less. 

Jupce: You testify that the buns all 
weigh a pound and that they are 
made of the best flour? 

Joun Cuuss: I do, your Honor. 

Jupce: Is Simeon Halfpenny your 
only helper? 

Joun Cuuss: Yes, your Honor. I have 
a fatherly interest in the boy. His 
name appeals to me. 

JupGe: Do you make a fair profit in 
your business, Baker Chubb? 

Joun Cuuss: Little or nothing, your 
Honor. I am so kind-hearted that I 
can not bear to see any one lack for 
bread. Last year I must have given 
away a dozen buns. 

Jupce: Your generosity is very com- 
mendable. How much do you 
weigh, Baker Chubb? 

Joun Cuuss: Why, your Honor, ’twas 
only this morning I stepped on my 
scales. I tipped the balance at one 


hundred and fifty pounds. But why 
does your Honor want to know? 

JupGe: That will be evident in due 
time, sir. You may be seated. (He 
resumes his place in the prisoner’s 
dock.) The Court has heard the evi- 
dence of the plaintiffs and that of 
the defendant. This evidence will be 
weighed carefully. Squire Hum- 
phrey, will you go to Baker Chubb’s 
shop next door with Thomas Hood 
and put one hundred and fifty pounds 
of his buns into a sack and bring it to 
the Court. 

Squire Humpurey: Yes, your Honor. 
(He and Tuomas Hoop go out.) 

JupGEe: William Dawson and David 
Cobb, will you go to the ante-room 
and fetch to the Court the plank and 
trestle which you will find there. 
(Two of the men go out. They return 
ina moment with the plank and trestle. 
They place them before the JupGn’s 
bench.) 

Wiiu1am Dawson: Now what, your 
Honor. 

JupGEe: Now, gentlemen, will you bal- 
ance the plank upon the trestle so 
that both ends are equally distant 
from the floor. (They do so.) 

Davin Coss: That’s done, your Honor. 

JupaGe: That is all, gentlemen. Thank 
you. (They take their seats.) What 
you see before you is a crude form of 
scales of justice. From time im- 
memorial, justice has been repre- 
sented by a blindfolded goddess, 
holding scales in her outstretched 
hand. The question to be decided is 
whether Baker Chubb’s buns are 
short in weight and with the help of 
our plank and trestle, the case can 
be settled. (Enter Squrre Huvuws- 





PHREY and Tuomas Hoop.) 

Squire Humpurey: Here are the buns, 
your Honor. 

JupGE: Now, gentlemen, will you bind 
the sack containing the one hundred 
and fifty one-pound buns to one end 
of the plank. (One of the spectators 
produces a piece or rope from his 
pocket and the men proceed to bind 
the sack to the plank.) 

Tuomas Hoop: There you are, your 
Honor. 

JupGE: Baker Chubb, will you mount 
the other end of the plank? If the 
one hundred and fifty pounds of your 
person balances with the one hundred 
and fifty buns each weighing one 
pound which are in the sack, your 
honesty will be proved. If, on the 
other hand, you are found to out- 
weigh the buns, the charge against 
you will be upheld. 


Joun Cuuss: Of all the blathering 
nonsense — 


JupGce: Such expressions may be 
termed contempt of court, Baker 
Chubb. You will refrain from giving 
voice to them. 

Joun Cuuss: I beg your pardon, your 
Honor, but I might break my neck 
if I tried to get up there. 

Jupae: There is little danger of that. 
Gentlemen, will you assist Baker 
Chubb to his position. (WiLLIAM 
Dawson and Davin Coss seize 


JoHN and hoist him onto the plank.) 

Wituiam Dawson: Up with you, 
Johnny! 

Davip Coss: All aboard! (The plank 
comes down with a thud.) 

Joun CuussB: Ugh! (Laughter from the 
spectators. “‘That settles it” “I knew 
he’d fix it.” “The Courts of Law are 
great things,” etc. Witt1am Dawson 
and Davip Coss help Joun to his 
feet.) 

JupGE (Rapping with his gavel): Order 
in the Court. (The laughter subsides.) 

Joun Cuuss: All right, your Honor. I 
confess. I do make my buns short 
weight and there is chaff in my flour. 
But it will never happen again if 
your Honor will be easy with me. 

JupGe: I am glad that you have con- 
fessed your dishonesty, John Chubb. 
But such wrong-doing can not go 
unpunished. You have robbed the 
people of this town and have grown 
rich at their expense. To make 
amends, you must change your bad 
practices. Not only must your 
bread be full weight and of the first 
quality, but from now on you must 
put an extra bun into every dozen 
that you sell. In this town, thirteen 
will be known as a baker’s dozen. 

Aut (Cheers): Hooray! Thank you, 
your Honor! Three cheers for our 
Courts of Law! etc. 

THE END 


— 








The Tomboy Princess 


by Helen M. Roberts 


Characters 

PowunaTAn, 60, chief of 24 Algonquin 
tribes. 

Two Squaws, about 16. 

Maraoka (Pocanontas), 11 or 12. 

INDIAN GIRLS 

MorTHER 

InpIAN RUNNER 

OpecHANCANOUGH, brother of chief. 

WaRRIORS 

JOHN SMITH, 28 

OpitcHaPAN, second brother of chief. 

QUEEN oF APPOMATOX 

Two EXEcUTIONERS 

Settine: Around the council fire of 
Powhatan in Virginia, January 5, 
1608. 

At Rise: Carer Pownatan is seated 
near the fire on a wooden throne. A 
young squaw is seated on each side of 
him. Pocanontas is playing around 
the fire with sevreal other Indian girls 
of about her age. They are playing 
their idea of a game such as “ Follow 
the leader.” 


PocaHontas (Preparing to jump over 
the fire): What’s the matter with you 
girls? You don’t follow me very well. 

Ist Grru: Oh, Mataoka! Don’t try to 
jump over the fire! It’s bad luck! 
Besides, you'll burn your feet. 

Pocanontas: Nonsense! Do you dare 
me to do it? 

2np Gir: J dare you to do it! (Shud- 

dering.) But surely you won’t! 

PocaHontas: Well, here I go! (Runs 
and clears the fire.) It’s really noth- 
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ing! Let me see you do it now. 

Oruers: We couldn’t! It’s too danger- 
ous! We don’t want to burn our feet! 

PocaHontas: But what’s the use of 
playing “Follow the Leader” if you 
don’t follow? 

8rp Grr: Don’t choose the hardest 
things to do, then. 

4rH Giri: You do tricks more like a 
boy than a girl. 

PocaHontas: I want to be as brave 
as any boy ... and do anything 
that a boy can do. There’s nothing 
in the whole world I admire so much 
as skill . . . and bravery. 

ist Grru (Sadly): Don’t you like to 
play with us any more, Mataoka? 

PocaHontas (Kindly): Of course I do! 
The boys wouldn’t play with me 
anyway .. . evenif lama Princess. 

2np Gir: Now if you would dance like 
a Princess we might be able to follow 
you. 

PocaHontas: Oh, dancing is not much 
fun, unless it’s a war-dance. See if 
you can do this! (She turns a somer- 
sault, and the others follow, clumsily.) 

4TH Giri: We managed that! It was 
fun! (Dances around.) 

Moruer (Approaching from left): Ma- 
taoka! Mataoka! 

Pocanontas: What is it, Mother? 

Moruer: That’s what I want to know! 
What is all this tumbling around 
you are doing? 

Pocanontas: We’re playing “Follow 
the Leader,” but the girls don’t play 
it very well. 





Moruer: They could follow you well 
enough if you did what a girl of your 
age should be doing! 

PocaHontas (Rebelliously): Ah! Vl 
have to do those things soon enough! 

Moruer: It’s time for you to come 
home now to grind the corn and pre- 
pare the venison for the men’s sup- 
per. You know how they grumble if 
everything is not ready when they 
want it. 

PocaHontas (Running around her mother 
playfully): Look at Father sitting 
there on the council throne! He won’t 
be ready to eat for hours! (Stops and 
pleads) Please let us play for a while 
longer. 

Ist Giri: We'll have to go soon to help 
our mothers too, Mataoka. 

2np Giri: My father gets very angry 
if we keep him waiting. 

PocaHontas (Sighing loudly): Well 
. . « if weall have chores to do, we'll 
all go . . . but not for a little while. 

MortHer: Then you want me to go 
home and do your work for you as 
well as my own, do you? 

PocanonTas (Gayly): Would you do it, 
Mother? 

Mortuer: I suppose so! I never saw 
such a child for getting her own way 
from her father and mother. None of 
the other children can do it. 

PocaHontas (Clapping her hands): Oh, 
thank you, Mother! Thank you! I'll 
be home soon. Before you go, watch 
me do this! 

Moruer: What is it, now? 

PocaHontas: It hasn’t a name... 
but I call it a hand-spring! Come on 
and follow me, girls! If you liked 
turning somersaults, you will like 
this. It’s a little harder, though. 
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Watch me carefully, first! (They all 
watch her turn a handspring as the 
InpDIAN RUNNER rushes in, and they 
upset each other.) 

Runner (Getting up hastily): Pardon 
me, Princess. 

PocaHontas: Why don’t you look 
where you’re going? 

Pownatan (Laughing fondly): Ah, my 
little Mataoka! You don’t act much 
like a Princess. You are a regular 
tomboy. You are very playful and 
mischievous. You are Pocahontas. 

Gms (Taking up the nickname): She 
is Pocahontas! She is Pocahontas! 

PocaHontas (Standing up to brush her- 
self off): I'd rather be Pocahontas 
than .. . than some people I know! 

Powuatan: Hush, my child! The chief 
must hear what news the Runner 
brings. What is it, lad? 

Runner (Breathlessly): Great news, O 
King! Your brother, Opechanca- 
nough, is approaching with a white 
prisoner. 

Pownatan: A white prisoner! Are you 
sure? 

Runner: Yes, Chief. I saw him with 
my own eyes. 

Pocanontas (70 Grats): A white man! 
I’ve never seen one before! 

8rp Girt: Hush! The Runner is speak- 
ing. 

Runner: Your brother captured him 
after a long chase. He had found the 
way to your sacred land . . . even 
into the burial grounds of your an- 
cestors. 

Pownatan: That is bad . . . very bad! 
We shall have to punish this man. 

Pocanontas (Running toward left and 
looking offstage): Here they come, 
Father! Here they come! 





Grats (Dancing excitedly as they follow 
PocaHontas) : Here they come! Here 
they come! Many warriors and their 
prisoner! 

PownatTan (Shouting): Bring the pris- 
oner before me! 

OprECHANCANOUGH (Approaching in state 
with warriors with tomahawks or bows 
on each side): Greetings, my Brother 
Powhatan! We bring you a white 
prisoner. (CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH is 
brought before them.) 

PowHataNn: What is your name, Pale- 
face? 

SmitH: I am Captain John Smith. 

PowHaTaN: What are you doing in 
my territory, Captain Smith? 

SmirH: I didn’t know it was your 
territory, King Powhatan. I traveled 
up this river to find a route to the 
great western waters. 

PownataNn: You should have stayed 
in your own land across the sea. 
This land belongs to Indians. 

OpecHacaNouGH: This man and his 
companions had entered our sacred 
burial grounds, my brother. We killed 
his companions. 

PowHaTAN: Have you other charges 
against him, Openchancanough? 

OpecHANCANOUGH: Many other charges, 
Powhatan. When we pursued him, 
he strapped his Indian guide to him 
as a shield against our arrows. 

Pocanontas (Ezcitedly to Grrus) : Why 
the Paleface is as brave as an Indian 
Chief and as crafty, too. 

Girts: Sh! Don’t talk so loud, Poca- 
hontas! (Gris and PocaHONTAS pan- 
tomime what is going on in the council 
during the scene.) 

PowuatTan: How, then, did you cap- 
ture such a wily man? 
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OPpECHANCANOUGH: He almost escaped 
to his boat. Fortunately for us, he 
slipped into a bog and nearly drowned 
before we caught him. 

PownataNn: This story interests me, 
Brother. Before we go further in the 
trial I wish the hand-washing cere- 
mony for the prisoner. (Calls) Queen 
of Appomatox! Bring out the water 
bowl to wash his hands! (She obeys.) 

SmitH: Thank you, Chief Powhatan! 

PownaTAN: You won’t need to thank 
me, Captain Smith! (Chuckling) So 
you fell in a mud-hole and gave up, 
eh? 

Smitu: I threw away my gun, hoping 
for mercy. 

OpecHANCANOUGH: We granted him 
mercy, all right . . . but only that 
you might punish him the more, O 
King! 

PownatTaANn: You can depend on me. 

QureEN oF AppomaTox (Bringing in 
bundle of feathers to dry Smitu’s 
hands): There, my Chief. The cere- 
mony is performed. (Ezits.) 

PowuaTANn: What else has the prisoner 
done? 

OpecHANCANOUGH: Our younger brother, 
Opitchapan, will tell you that. 

OprrcHaPAN (Approaching Curer): This 
paleface prisoner. wounded many of 
our warriors in the chase. His gun 
crashed like the great thunder, and 
several men fell. 

Pownatan (Rising in anger): What? 
This prisoner has killed our men? 
OprecHANCANOUGH: More swiftly than 
the arrow, more deadly than the 
lightning, more loudly than the 
mighty thunder, death struck our 

companions! 

Pocanontas (Whispering loudly): The 





Paleface is a great and powerful 
man! 

PowHaTAN (Sternly): What have you 
to say for yourself, Captain Smith? 

SmitH (Bravely): I shot only to save 
my life. I did not want to kill your 
warriors. 

PownatTANn: Now it is our turn to repay 
you. (To council) What is your will, 
my council? 

Crowp (Murmuring, then shouting): 
Kill him! Death to the prisoner! 
(Dancing wildly around fire, shouting 
and singing) Kill him! Death to the 
prisoner! 

PownatTAN (After a few moments): Cap- 
tain Smith, we have three charges 
against you, any one of them serious 
enough for the death penalty. First, 
you and your paleface friends have 
taken much of our country, killing 
our game and taking our food. Sec- 
ond, you yourself have entered our 
sacred ground where no outsider 
dare tread. Third, you have wounded 
and killed several of my men before 
you were caught. Have you anything 
to say? 

Crown (Shouting): Kill him! Kill him! 

PownaTaNn (Raising his hand for si- 
lence): Hush, my people! We are just. 
Have you anything to say, Captain 
Smith? 

SmitH (Shaking his head): Nothing . . . 
except to ask for your mercy. 

Pownatan (Smiling): We will give you 
mercy . . . a quick death! Brothers, 
bring the white stones! (They go off 
and return with two stones which they 
place before Cuter.) You two warriors, 
brings you clubs and tomahawks! 
(They obey.) 


OpECHANCANOUGH: Here are the death 
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stones, O King Powhatan. 

Two Warriors (Bringing in clubs and 
tomahawks): Here are the mighty 
clubs and the sharp tomahawks, O 
Chief. 

Powatan: Throw the prisoner on the 
stones, my brothers. We will show 
him how fast justice will follow his 
evil deeds. (Prisoner is thrown on 
the stones.) 

Two Warriors: Place his head on the 
larger rock to be ready for the blow. 

Pocanontas (Standing, frightened, whis- 
pers): No, no! They must not do it! 

Girts (Pulling her down): Hush, Po- 
cahontas! It is the will of the council. 

PocaHontas (Jumping up again): No, 
no! They shall not kill him! 

Pownatan: Are your clubs ready, my 
braves? 

Warriors: All ready, O Chief! 

Pownatan: When I drop my hand, let 
the blows fall! (He raises his hand.) 

Warriors (Raising their clubs and watch- 
ing the Cuter): We are waiting for 
the signal! 

Pocanontas (Suddenly rushing to cap- 
tive’s side, kneels before him): No, no! 
You must not do it! 

Crown (Murmuring angrily): Kill him! 
Kill him! 

Pocanontas (Lifting his head onto her 
lap): He is brave!He shall not be 
killed! 

Crown (Shouting): Kill him! Kill him! 

Pownatan (Stilling the crowd): What 
is the meaning of this, my daughter? 

Pocanontas (Pleading): The Paleface 
is not worthy of death. He is young, 
brave . . . will make a good war- 
rior for you, my father. 

Pownatan (Smiling fondly): I can 
never refuse you anything, my child! 








He is your prisoner. (70 WARRIORS) 
Put down your clubs. 

Pocanontas: And you will really spare 
his life? (Carer nods.) Then you are 
free, white man, free! (Lifts his head.) 

Smit (Rising, with a smile, bows deeply 
to Pocanontas): Thank you for 
my life, Indian maiden. It may not 
be worth much, but it’s the best life 
I have! 

PowuatTAN (sternly): You may spend 
it making arrows and beads for my 
daughter. 

Smita: And what is your name, I 
pray, young maiden? 

Pownatan (Gruffly): Indian maidens 
do not tell their names to strangers. 
You may call her Pocahontas. 

SmiTH: Pocahontas! Would you like this 
compass as a little gift of thanks 
from me? (Takes it from his pocket, 
along with a string of beads.) See how 


it points to the north, always! You 
could never get lost with such a 
fine instrument to guide you! 

PowunatTan: Even a young Indian girl 
needs no such trickery to guide her. 
She knows direction by the sun or 
the stars. Don’t you, Pocahontas? 

PocaHontas: Why, of course! But I 
would like those pretty beads, if I 
may have them. 

Smita: They are yours to keep. A 
present from Captain John Smith 
to Princess Pocahontas. (Bows.) 

Pocanontas (Looking at them, then 
putting them around her neck): I 
will always be your friend, Captain 
Smith, just as I have been today. 

Smita: And I shall always treasure 
that friendship, Pocahontas! (Cur- 
tain falls.) 


THE END 


“’ 








In the Witch's House 


by Rowena Bennett 


Characters 
WitcH 
Cat (Little Girl) 
Boy 

Settine: The interior of the Witch’s 
house. 

TimE: Any day, in any week, in any 
year. 

At Rise: The Wircu is standing at the 
table mixing something in a big bowl. 
Her black Cart sits near her feet. As 
she moves to reach a spice can at the 
far end of the table she stumbles over 
the Car. 

Witcu (Irritably): Get out of my way, 
Midnight. You’re always under my 
feet. 

Cat (Saucily): I’m not in your way. 
You’re in mine. 

Witcu (Going on with mizing): Im- 
pudence! Why didn’t I take away 
your voice when I turned you into a 
cat? You can say the sauciest 
things! 

Cat: Why in the world did I ever come 
to live with you? That’s what I’d 
like to know. 

Witcu (Laughing): Heh, heh, heh! 
So you don’t like being a witch-cat, 
eh? Well, I’m not going to change 
you back to a little girl, no matter 
how much you whine. 

Cat: Don’t worry. I won’t whine. I’ve 
gotten over that. I know better 
than to expect favors from you. 

Witcu: You’re well fed and housed, 
aren’t you? 
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Cat: If you call sour milk food, and a 
dirty house, a home. 

Witcu: You don’t know when you’re 
well off . . . (Sound of whistling is 
heard from outside.) Listen! Do you 
hear somebody coming? 

Cat (Excitedly): It sounds like a boy 
whistling. I used to whistle, once, 
when I was a girl. Wonder if I could 
do it now? (She puckers up lips and 
tries, but only succeeds in making cat 
noises.) Mrow! Mrow! Meow! 
(Whistling grows louder) 

Wirtcu: Hush! It’s a boy. He’s com- 
ing here. You'll scare him away 
with all your meowing.. . 

Cat: That’s just what I want to do. 
(She runs to closed door and calls 
through crack) Go ’way, boy. Go 
way! Meow, meow, MEOW! 

Witcu (Going to door and pushing Cat 
aside with her foot): Very well, 
Smarty, if you won’t invite folks in, 
I'll go out and get them. (She slips 
out slamming door behind her. Cat 
scratches at door but can’t open it.) 

Cat (Plaintively): Meow, meow, meow. 
(She runs over to window as though 
with sudden purpose. She pulls cur- 
tain back with her paw and looks out. 
Her back is now to door.) Go ’way, 
boy! Go ’way! Tuis 1s a Wrrcn’s 
House. Where are you, boy? I 
can’t see you. Do you hear me? 
Tuis 1s A Witcu’s House! (Door 
opens cautiously and Boy peeks in.) 

Boy: Who called me? 
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Cat (Turning around in surprise): I 
did. 

Boy (Puzzled): I don’t see anyone but a 
cat. 

Cat: You never heard a cat talk, I 
suppose? 

Boy (Exzcitedly): Was it really you? 
You must be a magic cat. 

Cat: I’m a witch cat. Didn’t you hear 
me say this is a witch’s house? 

Boy: A witch cat! How exciting! 
May I come in and pet you? 

Cat: I wouldn’t if I were you. If you 
once get in you may never get out. 
Boy: But the witch has gone away. I 

saw her take the path to town. 

Cat: It may be a trick. She may only 
be pretending to go to town. 

Boy: No. I’m sure she went. Any- 
way, I’m coming in. I’ve always 
wanted to see the inside of a witch’s 
house. (Enter Boy. As he gets to 


center of room the door bangs shut. 


He and cat jump.) 

Cat: What did I tell you? 

Boy: It was only the wind. 

Cat: I don’t think so. Just try getting 
out. (Boy runs to door and tries it. 
It won’t open. He beats on it, kicks it 
in vain, looks around at cat in 
despair.) 

Boy: I guess you were right. 

Cat (Sadly): I guess I was. 

Boy (Trembling): Ooooh! It’s dark in 
here, and dirty, and smelly. 

Cat: Did you think it would be like the 
outside? All frosting and ginger- 
bread? 

Boy: I thought it would be something 
better . . . ice cream, or pudding, or 
ple... 

Cat: That’s what all the children 
think. 


Boy (Trembling again): W-what will 
the witch do with me? 

Cat: Make you into gingerbread, most 
likely. (She motions toward oven.) 

Boy: Ugh! I shouldn’t like that. 

Cat: First she’ll leave you here a 
while to get you good and scared. 

Boy (Bristling): Oh, is that so? Thinks 
she can scare me does she? Well, 
just let her try it! (Clenches fists and 
spars the air.) 

Cat: Bravo! You’re a regular boy. 

Boy (Encouraged): She’s not going to 
turn me into gingerbread, either. 
T’ll find a way out. 

Cat (Sighing): I wish I could help you 
find one. I’ve been trying to think 
of one myself for years... 

Boy: You have? You want to get 
away from here, too? 

Cat: Of course. It’s no fun being a 
witch cat. 

Boy: What made you one? 

Cat (Hanging her head): I guess it was 
my own fault. I was a little girl, 
once. But I didn’t like bothering to 
brush my teeth or wash my face. I 
thought it would be much nicer to be 
an animal and not have to worry 
about manners or dressing up... 

Boy: But how did you get changed? 

Cat: I was coming to that. You see, I 
used to run away and play in the 
alley all the time. Well, one day I 
met a witch there. She seemed to 
know just what I was thinking. She 
said if I’d let her change me into a 
cat, I could come home and live 
with her and never have to do any 
work or wash my hands and face... 

Boy: And you’re sorry now? 

Cat: Of course. Playing in a dirty 
place was one thing. But living in it 





is another. I spend most of my time 
giving myself a bath with my tongue 
so I won’t get to look like the witch. 
She never washes, you know, and 
her hair is all snarly. 

Boy: But why don’t you run home? 

Cat: I can’t. She keeps me locked in 
for company. She only takes me out 
when she can go too and watch me. 

Boy: There ought to be a way to fool 
her—to take away her magic 
power... 

Cat: Yes. If she lost her power I’d be 
a little girl again. (Almost crying) 
Oh, how I wish I were a little girl! 
I’d just love taking hot baths and 
brushing my teeth... 

Boy: I have it! I have a plan! (Foot- 
steps are heard outside) 

Cat: Tell it to me, quick. Here comes 
the witch. (Boy whispers and ges- 
tures, first toward oven then toward 
rain barrel.) 

Cat: It sounds good. Here’s hoping it 
works. (She and the Boy run to oven. 
Cart locks it, takes out key; gives it to 
Boy. He runs to rain barrel and 
drops key in. They have both with- 
drawn hastily to middle of room when 
Wircu enters.) 

Witcu (Speaking to Cat, but looking at 
Boy): Well, well, well. You seem to 
have company, Midnight. 

Cat (Sulkily): I guess you knew it. 

Boy (Politely): How do you do, Mrs. 
Witch? 

Wircxu (Surprised): Got some manners, 
haven’t you? That’s more than I can 
say for most boys. (Turns to Cat) 
He ought to make real sweet ginger- 
bread, eh, Midnight? 

Cat: He might. If there were an oven 
to bake him in. 
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Witcu (Pointing to oven): What do you 
call that? 

Cat: I— I mean if you could open it. 

Wircu: Open it? Of course I can open 
it. (Runs to do so and discovers key 
is missing.) Oh, ho! So that’s it! 
Someone’s been hiding my key ... 

Cat: Well, you see, I knew you’d want 
to use the oven. But the key was 
pretty sticky . . . and needed wash- 
ing...and...and... 

Wircu (Crossly): And so you tried to 
wash it, eh? Silly Cat! What makes 
you want things so clean? I sup- 
pose you dropped it in the rain 
barrel .. . (Cat and Boy say nothing, 
but hang heads guiltily. On the sly, 
however, they wink at each other. 
Witcu goes to rain barrel) You 
needn’t bother to answer. I can see 
for myself. (Leans over barrel, hands 
locked behind her, and peers in. 
Quickly the Boy and Cat are upon 
her. Cat grabs her hands and holds 
them tight. Boy begins to wash her 
face with a clean handkerchief from his 
pocket.) 

Wircu (Blubbering and spluttering): 
Ow! Ow! Ow! Ow! Hetr! He tp! 
He tp! 

Boy (Soothingly): There, there! It’s 
only soap and water. It won’t hurt 
you a bit. 

Witcu: Let me go. Let Me Go! 
Water’s to drink, not to wash in. 
Help me, Midnight. Help me. Think 
of all I’ve done for you. You know 
I hate water. Help me! (She faints, 
draping herself limply over rain 
barrel.) 

Cat: Well, I declare! She’s fainted. 

Boy: Help me get her over to that 
chair. We'll fix up her hair, too. 











(They put Wircu in chair at front of 
stage, a towel over her face. Her head 
lolls back. Cat runs and gets two 
combs, giving one to the Boy. They 
stand on either side of Witcu and 
comb her hair, each making a long 
slick braid.) 

Cat (Nervously, as she braids): I hope 
it works, I hope it works, I hope, 
hope, hope it works. (Repeats in a 
mumble) 

Boy (In sing song): It’s got to work, it’s 
got to work. It’s got to, got to, got 
to work. (Repeats. Wircu stirs.) 

Boy: There! We're done. Bring a 


mirror quick. She’s coming to. 

Cat (Bringing mirror): Take off the 
towel. (WitcH opens her eyes. They 
hold the mirror up before her. 
looks pretty and young.) 

Witcu: What’s this? Who is it? Who’s 
that pretty girl? 


She 


Cat and Boy: That’s you. 

Wrircu (Pathetically): You’re making 
fun of me. I wish —I wish I did 
look like that .. . 

Cat and Boy: You do. This is just a 
mirror, see? 

Witcu (Wide-eyed): Why so it is! 
That’s my face. Why! I am pretty 
...and young...and...and... 


Cat (Emphatically): CLEAN. 

Boy: You’ve been pretty and young all 
the time only you couldn’t see your 
face through the dirt. 

Witcu: How Wonperrut! I’m not a 
witch any more (She throws her 
arms around Cat.) And you're not 
going to be a cat any more. Here, 
let me take off your cat skin. (She 
unbuttons the cosiume and takes off the 
mask. A little girl steps out of the cast- 
off clothes.) 

Litre Giri: Oh, thank you! Thank 
you, witch! 

Wircu: Thank you! And the boy, too. 
You are my best friends. (She grabs 
them by the hands and they all dance 
around in a circle as the WitTcH says 
in singsong rhythm.) 

Witchery, sorcery, magic and mumbo 

I am all through with their gibber 

and jumbo. 

Hocus and pocus and pitter and 
patter! 

What are they good for? What do 
they matter? 

Murmur and mumble and singing of 
spells 

They’re nothing at all but mere 
bagatelles! 

THE END 


“_— 





The Little Prop Boy 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
MorTHER GoosE 
Tue THREE LitrLe Kitrens 
LitTLe Jack HORNER 
Tommy TUCKER 
Tue Litrte Prop Boy 
Bossy, a little boy 
Outp MoruEer HvupBarp 
LrtLte Miss Murret 
JACK AND JLL 


ScENE 1 
SettTinG: Mother Goose’s living room. 
At Rise: Motuer Gooss is sitting in a 
chair knitting. A knock sounds at the 
door. 
MoruHER Goose: Come in! (T° herself) 


I wonder who can be coming to see 
me! (Bossy enters. He is carrying a 
book of Mother Goose rhymes.) 

Bossy: Are you Mother Goose? 

Morner Goose: Yes. But who are 
you? 

Bossy: I’m Bobby Smith from 
America. 

Moruer Goose: A real boy! Mercy, 
how did you ever get here? 

Bossy: I don’t know. In a dream, 
perhaps. But Mother Goose, some- 
thing terrible has happened! 

Mortuer Goose: What? What’s the 
matter? 

Bossy (Approaching her chair and 
flinging open his book): Your people 
don’t fit your rliymes. 

MortueEr Goose (With a worried look): 
Let me see. (She looks through the 
book.) Heavens! I must see if this is 
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really true. (She claps her hands 
three times.) Kittlejee, kittlejee! 
(Explaining) That is magic to bring 
me the Three Little Kittens. (THREE 
LitrLe Kitrens enter. They may 
wear costumes which indicate that 
they are kittens, or they may carry 
placards stating who they are.) 

First Lirrte Kitren: Did you send 
for us, Mother Goose? 

Moruer Goose: Yes. What happened 
to your mittens? (Kirrens hang 
their heads.) 

Seconp Kitten: We lost them. 

Tuirp Kirren (Eagerly): But we are 
supposed to, you know. 

Moruer Goose: But you are supposed 
to find them too. Have you? 

Sreconp Kitten (Sadly): No. We can’t 
find them anywhere. (MoTHER GOOsE 
claps her hands three times again.) 

Moruer Goose: Hubblejee, hubble- 
jee! (Moruer Hussarp enters. She 
is carrying three pairs of mittens.) 

Moruer Husparp: I am glad you sent 
for me, Mother Goose, for I have 
something strange to tell you. When 
I went to the cupboard to find my 
poor dog a bone, I found these mit- 
tens in it. My cupboard is supposed 
to be bare! 

MorHer Goose (Laughing): Well, 
here are the Three Little Kittens. 
Give the mittens to them. (She 
opens the book again and looks through 
it while MorHer HussBarp hands the 
Kirrens their mittens. MOTHER 
Goose claps her hands three times.) 
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Jacklejee, jacklejee. (Jack HORNER 
enters carrying a bowl.) 

Jack Horner: Say, Mother Goose, 
look what I have here! Curds and 
whey! I sat in a corner to eat my 
Christmas pie, and look what I got! 
(He points to the bowl.) No pie at all. 
Not even a single plum! 

MorHer Goose (Clapping again): 
Mufflejee, mufflejee. (Miss MuFFet 
enters carrying a pie.) Where are 
your curds and whey, Miss Muffet? 

Miss Murret (Seeing Jack and point- 
ing to his bowl): Why, there they are! 
But I would just as soon have the 
pie, if you don’t mind. 

Bossy: But you can’t, for it changes 
the Mother Goose Book. 

Jack: Well, perhaps we could change 
the rhyme to go with it. 

Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet 
Eating a Christmas pie. 

She put in her thumb and pulled out 
a plum 

And said, ‘‘What a good girl am I!’’ 
What’s the matter with that? 

Moruer Goose: And for you I suppose 
it would be: 

Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 

Eating of curds and whey. 

There came a big spider and sat 
down beside him — 

But that doesn’t rhyme! 

Jack: And anyway, the spider didn’t 
come. 

Moruer Goose: Well, you’d better just 
exchange. (JAcK gives Miss MuFrFet 
the bowl and she gives him the pie.) 

Miss Morret: I broke it a little when 
the spider came. But perhaps some- 
one can make you a new one. 

Moruer Husparp: I would, if I had 
any flour or lard in my cupboard. 


Moruer Goose: I’ll see that you have 
some, for Jack can’t stick his thumb 
in a broken pie! It would spoil the 
picture, wouldn’t it, Bobby? 

Bossy: Yes ma’am, it would. 

Moruer Goose: Now there’s one more 
mix-up to straighten out. (Looks 
again at the book and claps hands 
again.) Tommijee, tommijee. 
(Tommy TucKER enters.) 

Tommy (Excitedly): Look, Mother 
Goose! (Holds out a pail) I sang for 
my supper, and look what I got! 

Jack Horner: A pail! That’s worse 
than curds and whey! Isn’t there 
anything in it? (Tommy turns it 
upside down.) 

Tommy: No. What was the use of my 
singing? I can’t eat a pail! 

Boppy: You must have been off key. 

Mortuer Goose: Well, don’t worry. 
We'll fix it for you. (Claps) Jacklejee, 
jillijee. (Jack and Jruu enter. Jack 
carries a loaf of bread and Jitu a box 
of butter.) 

Ju (Talking to Jack as she enters): 
But Jack, what can we carry the 
water in? 

Jack: Why, there’s our pail! Tommy 
Tucker has it! What do you need it 
for, Tommy? 

Tommy: Well— you have my bread 
and butter, haven’t you? 

J1tu: So we have! When we went for 
our pail, the bread and butter were 
there instead. But you may have 
them. (Hands Tommy the butter. 
Jack hands him the bread. Tommy 
gives Jack the pail.) 

Moruer Goose (Smiling, and handing 
Bossy his book): I think everything 
is all right now, Bobby. (Bossy 
thumbs through the book.) 





Bossy: Yes, Mother Goose. Every- 
thing is fine now. But how did it all 
get so mixed up? 

MorHEeR Goose CHARACTERS: Yes. 
How did it? 

Moruer Goose: Well, Children, I have 
a little boy that none of you know 
about. He’s my little Prop Boy. He 
is the one who keeps Mother Hub- 
bard’s cupboard empty, who sees 
that the kittens have new mittens 
when theirs wear out, who brings 
Jack and Miss Muffet and Tommy 
their pie, curds and whey, and bread 
and butter every day, and picks up 
the pail after Jack and Jill fall down. 
We'll have to ask him. (Claps) 
Propplejee, propplejee. (Prop Boy 
enters looking very sheepish.) Prop 
Boy, I think you weren’t tending to 
your job. How did everything get so 
mixed up? It spoiled Bobby’s whole 
book. 

Prop Boy: Oh dear, I didn’t realize it 
would do that! I didn’t mean any 
harm. It just got so boring, doing 
things the same way every day. 

Moruer Goose (Sternly): But don’t 
you know that good, hard-working 
people have to stick to a routine to 
get their work done? Maybe Mother 
Hubbard gets tired of going to an 
empty cupboard every day too. 
Maybe Miss Muffet gets tired of eat- 
ing curds and whey. 

Prop Boy: But that was one reason for 
changing it! To give everyone a rest. 

MorueEr Goose (Laughing): Well, per- 
haps you are right. But I’m glad 
we got it fixed before any more 
children found it out. You see the 
children in America like the rhymes 


the way they are. Don’t you, 
Bobby? 

Bossy: Yes, Mother Goose. But if 
your children are tired, we wouldn’t 
mind a change. 

Moruer Gooskt CHARACTERS: Oh, we 
aren’t tired, if you like it. 

Prop Boy: My job is really fun. | 
keep everything running. 

Moruer Hussarp: And I’m used to 
my bare cupboard. So is my dog. 
Miss Mourret: And I really like my 

bowl of milk. 

THREE Litre Kirrens: We like to 
hunt for our mittens. 

Tom: I like my bread and butter. 

Jack: And I love my pie. 

Jack and Jiu: And it’s fun going for 
water. 

Moruer Goose: That’s fine! I guess 
everyone is happy now. Prop Boy, 
I won’t punish you this time, but 
you must never do such a thing again! 

Prop Boy: I won’t. 

Tommy: Let me look at your book, 
Bobby. I’ve never seen a picture of 
myself before. 

Jiu: Me either. (They crowd about 
Bossy, who is slowly walking off- 
stage, his book open in his hand.) 

Bossy (Pointing): There you are! 
(They exit. Moruer Goose and the 
LitrLe Prop Boy remain) 

Prop Boy (Sadly): There is no picture 
of me! 

Moruer Goose: Well, we shall have 
one made of you. Would you like 
that? 

Prop Boy: Oh yes! 

Moruer Goose: Come, then. (She 
leads him offstage.) 

THE END 














Peter Tomorrow 


by Bernard Hirshberg 


Two Voicgs: 
Peter Tomorrow lives down on the 
farm 
No living creature would he ever 
harm; 
Two VoIcEs: 
He loves the cute rabbits, the chip- 
munk and deer, 
He mimicks the songbirds that chirp 
far and near. 
Cuorus (Loud): 
Only one thing fills his heart with 
sorrow, 
Why neighbors e’er dubbed him “Peter 
Tomorrow’! 
Soto: And how did it happen they 
gave him this name? 
Soto: Why does he carry this label of 
shame? 
CHORUS: 
Peter one answer has, when called to 
work, — 
Tomorrow he’ll start, but today he will 
shirk! 
Cuorvus: When are you planting your 
cornfields, Pete? 
Peter Tomorrow: Tomorrow — To- 
morrow. 
Cuorvus: When are you filling your silo 
with wheat? 
Peter Tomorrow: Tomorrow — To- 
morrow. 
CHORUS: 
When are you mending your broken 
fence? 
When will you spruce up your resi- 
dence? 
When are you starting? — Today? 


Pretrer Tomorrow: Nay-nay, 
Tomorrow — Tomorrow! 
Soto: 
And so Peter lives on borrowed time, 
He never will start his pursuits on 
their way, 
He postpones till next day, — 
Vorcss: And since tomorrow will never 
come, — 
Voices: Why Peter sits idle, and bathes 
in the sun. 
Cuorus: Peter, when will your chores 
be done? 
Peter Tomorrow: Tomorrow — To- 
morrow! 
Cuorus: When may we see that at 
least you’ve begun? 
Peter Tomorrow: Tomorrow — To- 
morrow! 
Tomorrow I’ll load up the sacks of 
grain, 
Tomorrow I'll clear up the rocks 
from the lane. 
Tomorrow I’ll plough up the waiting 
fields, 
Cut all the weeds, — sow all the 
seeds, 
Tomorrow — Tomorrow! 
Cuorus (Slow): 
Meanwhile all his tasks accumulate, 
His house and barn are in terrible 
state — 
But Peter sits and breathes in fresh 
air, 
Soto: As if not a job were waiting, 
there. 
Cuorus: And if you should ask, — 
Soto: What’s your first task? 








Cuorvs: What are you planning to do, (Slow chant) Waiting for tomorrow. 
today? (Very slow chant) Waiting, waiting, 

Soto: He will say, — Waiting for tomorrow. 

Peter Tomorrow (Slow): Tomorrow; 


(Slower) Tomorrow; THE END 
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Part Four 


Victory Play 





Rummage for Victory 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Donna SHAFFER 

NorMA JEAN LANE Junior 

Cyntuia CHRONISTER | Booster Club 

Mrs. Lyan, owner of the Melrose A part- 
ment House 

Pansy Brown, tap dancer 

Henry Brown, mouth organ artist 

Mrs. LAMERTO, a customer 

ELDERLY CUSTOMER 

Setrine: The empty storeroom of the 
Melrose Apartment House where The 
Junior Booster Club is holding its 
monthly rummage sale. 

At Rise: Donna, Norma and CynTHIA 
are running the sale. DONNA 1s assist- 
ing two small colored children in their 
inspection of the shoe table; Norma 
is trying coats on a large Italian 
woman, and CynTuia is adding up 
accounts and checking the money at 
the cashier’s table. 

Donna: I doubt very much if we have 
any shoes to fit either one of you 
children, but if you’ll just give me an 
idea of the kind you want, maybe we 
can find something suitable. 

Henry: Well, it’s like this, lady. We 
don’t want any shoes at all, unless 
you all’s got a mouth organ to go 
with ’em. 

Donna: A mouth organ! Goodness! 
How would a mouth organ go with a 
pair of shoes? 

Pansy: It’s for our act. We’re a team. 


The 


Donna: A team? 

Henry: Yes, ma’am. I play the mouth 
organ and Pansy, she tap dances. 
Pansy: Only we’re no team unless we 
get back our utensils. I wore out my 
tap shoes, and Henry here lost his 
mouth organ so we’re out o’ business 
unless we can locate something at 

this here rummage. 

Henry: We came around last month, 
but you all had no musical instru- 
ments ’ceptin’ a guitar, and that 
won’t fit my mouth. 

Donna (Laughing): No, I don’t believe 
it would. Well, look, here’s a pair of 
slippers that seem to be about your 
size, Pansy. You sit down there and 
try them on while I look through 
some things that just came in. Maybe 
we can find a mouth organ for you 
some place. I can see you’d make a 
wonderful mouth-organ and tap 
dance team if you had the mouth 
organ and the tap shoes. (Goes back 
of counter and looks through boxes 
while Henry helps Pansy try on the 
slippers.) 

Norma (Struggling to help her customer 
out of a coat which is much too tight): 
Oh dear! I’m afraid we have noth- 
ing in your size. Maybe if you could 
come back this afternoon... . 

Woman: No...no... Thees after- 
noon eet ees mucha too late. The so 
stylish funeral . . . eet begeen at two 
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o’clock pronto. Oh, please, leetla 
lady ... I musta getta the so stylish 
black coat. My uncle he a vera, 
vera grand man. He have stylish 
funeral. These green coat... eet ees 
impossible. Eet would be vera vera 
great deesgrace. Please, helpa me. 
(Grabbing at coat on rack) Here! 
Here ees such a beega one. Let ustry. 

Norma: Oh, but we did try that one. 
It’s miles too little. I’m terribly 
sorry, lady, but there just isn’t 
another coat on this rack that you 
could possibly squeeze into. 

Woman: Oh Santa Maria! (Begins to 
sob) All the friends, the relatives .* . 
all weel have the so long black veils, 
the black gloves, the black coats... 
only I weel have such hateful ugly 
green coat. Such I cannot wear. I 
weel not bring heem such shame. 
Rather should I stay home and never 
see the flowers, the candles, the so 
handsome relatives. . . . 

Norma: Oh, please, please, don’t cry. 
Listen! Let me have your name and 
address, and I promise you that if we 
snould get a black coat in your size 
before two o’clock I’ll let you know. 

Woman (Brightening up): Oh, leetla 
lady . . . you so sweet . . . so kind. 
I geeve you the name . . . Angela 
Lamerto... 

Norma: Angela Lamerto ... That’s a 
pretty name. Now where do you 
live? 

Woman: 229 South 10th Street. You 
sure you letta me know the meenute 
you finda the beega black coat? 

Norma: I promise. But don’t count 
too much on it. We never can tell 
what’s likely to come in. We might 
not get a thing, but on the other 


hand. ... Well, I’ll keep my fingers 
crossed just for luck. 

Woman (As she exits): I keepa the 
feengers crossed too . . . for the besta, 
besta luck and the so beeg black 
coat. 

Norma: Phew! I was beginning to 
think I’d have to take two of these 
coats and sew them together for that 
woman. She just wouldn’t take no 
for an answer. 

Cyntui: I will say, you girls sure do 
take an interest in your work. How 
are you coming, Donna? Any sign of 
a mouth organ? 

Donna: Believe it or not, I have one. 
It was in the very bottom of this box 
of junk. (70 children) Well, kids... 
here you are ... a mouth organ! 

Henry: Whoopee! Kin I play it? 

Donna: I don’t know, can you? 
(Handing it to him) 

Henry (Blowing a trial blast): That 
sure is wonderful. I can play most 
anything on this here little ole 
mouth organ piece. 

Donna: That’s fine. Now, how’s 
Pansy coming along? Why, that’s a 
pretty good fit! 

Pansy: They fit fine but they’re not 
taps. 

Donna: Oh, but you can have taps put 
on them over atthe shoemaker’s 
across the street. 

Pansy: How much? 

Donna: Oh, I don’t know just how 
much . . . maybe a quarter. 

Henry: How much is this here mouth 
organ and the shoes? 

Donna: Well... now... let me think’ 

Cyntuia: The price is marked on the 
bottom of each shoe. 

Donna: Yeah, I know but... 








Henry: We only got fifty-five cents. 

Donna: Fifty-five cents ... well... 
let me see . . . twenty-five from fifty 
five . . . that leaves thirty cents! 
Well . . . now can you imagine that? 
That’s just the price of the shoes and 
the mouth organ. Ten cents for each 
shoe and ten cents for the mouth 
organ . .. that’s thirty altogether and 
that will give you twenty-five cents 
in change for the taps. 

Henry: This is sure our lucky day! 

Pansy: It sure is. Now we can go back 
in show business. 

Donna (Crossing to CynTuH1A’s table for 
change): Thirty out of fifty, please. 

CyntuiA: I’ll say it’s their lucky day. 
It was their lucky day the minute 
they got you for a clerk. You just 
make up any old price to suit the 
pockets of our clients. 

Donna (In a whisper): Sh! You’ll hurt 
their feelings. Now, kids. Here’s 
your change. Now skip right over 
there and have those taps put on the 
shoes and maybe you can come in 
sometime and go through your 
routine for us. 

Henry: Yes, ma’am. We will. 

Pansy: I’ll do a double shuffle just for 
you. (Exits with Henry) 

Donna: You do that. Good luck to 
you. (Note: If Henry and Pansy can 
really perform, a short specialty num- 
ber can be introduced here.) 

Cyntuta: Donna Shaffer, you ought to 
be fired! 

Donna: Who? Me? And what for? 

Cynruia: For cutting prices. Every 
time you get to feeling sorry for 
somebody, you just slash our prices. 

Norma: I’ll bet those shoes were 
marked twenty cents a piece if they 


were marked a cent. 

Donna: Well, the mouth organ wasn’t 
marked. Wehadn’teven unpacked it. 

CyntTuia: Maybe not, but we could 
have gotten at least fifty cents for 
that. Don’t you know they are al- 
most extinct? 

Donna: Sure. That’s why Henry and 
Pansy were up against such a tough 
proposition. I wanted to help them 
out. They’re Mr. Brown’s children. 
You know Mr. Brown. He’s the 
janitor here in this building. 

Cyntuia: So what? 

Donna: Oh, well . . . what’s the use of 
having these rummage sales every 
month if we can’t throw in a few 
good deeds along with the rummage? 

Norma: Yes, but it’s not good deeds 
we're after. It’s money to buy 
Bonds. 

Donna: You haven’t much room to 
talk, Norma Lane. You sold a 
sweater this morning for fifty cents 
that we had all agreed should bring 
a dollar. 

Norma: I know... but... well... . 
The poor little girl who bought it 
looked frozen stiff and anyhow, it 
was my sweater. I donated it and it 
looked nice on her. I wanted her to 
have it. 

Cyntuia: Sure. I was glad to see her 
get it too; but can’t you see this is no 
way to do business? We can’t cut 
our prices every time we feel sorry 
for someone. I’ve just been going 
over our accounts, and I find that 
we make less money when you and 
Donna are selling then at any other 
time. 

Donna: No kiading? Is that really the 
truth? 





Cyntuia: Cross my heart. 

Norma: In that case, maybe we better 
quit. 

Cyntuia: Oh, don’t get mad, Norma. 

Norma: I’m not mad, but my good- 
ness, if we’re costing the firm money, 
we better vanish. 

Cyntuia: You’re both too soft-hearted 
... and Donna, you’re the worst of 
the lot. 

Donna: O.K. . . . Here, let me take 
over the cash box for a while and you 
do the selling. 

CyntTuHia: Sure you’re not insulted? 

Donna: Of course not. I see your 


point, and I want to raise money too. 
After all, these sales are a lot of work 
and if we can’t buy a Bond every 
month, they’re not worth the trouble. 
Norma: I thought sure with all this 
stuff we’d be able to buy a fifty- 
dollar Bond today. But business 


hasn’t been so brisk. It’s almost time 
for lunch and we haven’t hit the half 
way mark yet. 

Cyntaia: Oh, well, maybe we'll have 
better luck after lunch. Sh! Here 
comes a customer. (An old lady 
enters. She is poorly dressed, but very 
gentle and sweet.) Good morning. 
May I help you? 

Otp Lapy: Thank you, yes. That 
beautiful lamp . . . how much is it? 

CyntaiA: It is a very lovely lamp, isn’t 
it? And such a bargain. It’s just 
one dollar and a quarter. 

Outp Lavy (Disappointed): Oh dear! A 
dollar and a quarter! I’m afraid 
that’s more than I can... 

CyntTuia: But it’s really a wonderful 
buy at that price. The base is 
genuine brass and the shade, with a 
little cleaning, will be just like new. 
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Oup Lapy: Yes, I know, but . . . you 
see, it is for my daughter’s birthday. 
I know she would love it... only... 
well... I had planned to spend just a 
dollar . . . I thought I could find 
something at that price. 

Cyntnia (Looking at Norma and 
Donna helplessly. They shake their 
heads firmly): Oh, I’m sure you can 
find something for a dollar. (Picks up 
battered electric toaster) Now here is 
something very useful . . . and very 
scarce these days too . . . an electric 
toaster, and it’s only seventy-nine 
cents. 

Oup Lapy: No, no. . . she would not 
like a toaster nearly so well as this 
beautiful lamp. Besides, the toaster 
does not look very strong. 

Cyntuia: No, no, I’m afraid it isn’t 
100 per cent, but I’m sure it could be 
fixed. 

Oxtp Lapy: No doubt . . . but for my 
daughter’s birthday I would like 
something very special. You see, her 
husband is not home this year to 
give her a birthday present. . . . She 
has only me, and that’s why I would 
so like to give her a real surprise. 

Cynruia: Oh well . . . in that case, I 
guess... 

Donna (Clearing her throat loudly): 
Excuse me, Cynthia, but I believe 
our cash sales are a little short .. . 

Cyntuia: Yes, yes .. . I’m afraid so 
too, but well, I tell you, Lady, I sure 
would like to see your daughter have 
that lamp. . . . Now suppose we... 
(Norma coughs loudly.) 

Op Lapy: Land sakes, child. Let me 
give you a peppermint. 

Cyntuta: Oh, no. Don’t bother. She’ll 
be all right. It’s just the dust get- 
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ting into her throat. Now about this 
lamp. ... Here’s an extra shade we 
happen to have in stock that is con- 
siderably less expensive than the 
shade on the lamp. Now let’s switch 
shades and see how it looks. (Tries 
on new shade) There! How do you 
like that? 

Oxp Lapy: Oh, it is beautiful! Beauti- 
ful! Even lovelier than the first one. 
And is this one actually cheaper? 

Cyntuia (Ignoring coughs and sneezes 
from the other two girls): Yes. . . it is 
This shade is only ... only... 
(Swallowing hard) fifteen cents. That 
brings the price of the lamp down to 
one dollar exactly. 

Oup Lapy: Oh that’s wonderful. I'll 
take it and you don’t even need to 
wrap it. I'll carry it right with me. 
Oh dear! My daughter will be so 
pleased. She loves presents, and she 
doesn’t get very many of them. I 
am trying to save up my pennies to 
give her a War Bond for Christmas, 
but I don’t know if I can manage it 
or not. 

Cyntuia: I’m sure you will, and I do 
hope your daughter enjoys her 
present. 

Oup Lapy: Oh I know she will, and I’ll 
tell her how nice and kind you were 
to me. Goodbye. 

Cyntuia: Goodbye. Come again. We 
have a sale every month. 

Norma (Clearing her throat): And is 
that an example of how to make 
friends and influence customers by 
not cutting prices? 

Cyntuia: Well ...er... well... I 
didn’t exactly lower the price, did I? 
I just put on a cheaper shade. 

Donna: A cheaper shade, my foot! We 


had agreed that that second shade 
was to sell for fifty-nine cents, and 
the lamp base itself was to cost a 
dollar. By switching shades, you 
gave the old lady a fifty-nine cent 
exchange for a twenty-five cent 
shade, put it on a dollar base, and 
sold the whole thing for one buck. 
Figure out for yourself how much 
money you cost the firm on that 
transaction. 

Cynruia: Oh, dear! I can’t even fig- 
ure. It would take geometry to dope 
that out. Besides I... Oh, well, 
what’s the use? I’m just as big a 
softy as you two. 

Norma and Donna (Throwing their 
arms around her): Sure, you are! 
That’s why we love you. 

Donna: I would have scalped you if 
you hadn’t let the old lady have 
that lamp. 

Norma: It would have been a crime. 
And speaking of crimes, there’ll be a 
death around here, if I don’t go out 
for lunch. Don’t forget, I opened 
this place at seven this morning. 

CyntuiA: Go ahead. Donna and I can 
hold the fort. 

Norma: Even if we haven’t been such 
super-salesmen, I love this rummage 
business. I hope we can continue all 
winter. 

CynTHia: We can as long as Mrs. 
Lyan gives us this store room rent 
free. 

Norma: Oh, she will. . .. She’s a 
peach. 

Donna: Take a look in the Janitor’s 
office when you go upstairs to see if 
we got any more merchandise. 

Norma (As she exits):O. K. ... Pll take 
a look. 
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Donna: The most wonderful thing to 
me about these sales is that we can 
always sell this junk, I often wonder 
who in the world will buy the stuff, 
but someone always turns up. 

Cyntuia: Sure. Look . . . here’s one 
roller skate. When that came in, I 
thought we had a lemon for sure, but 
it’s sold. A man bought it this morn- 
ing for twenty-five cents . . . pleased 
as punch too. He’s using the wheels 
to make a pushmobile for his little 
boy. I’m keeping it for him till this 
evening. Just goes to show you, if 
you keep a thing seven years you 
find a use for it. 

Donna: Which reminds me. . . Cyn- 
thia, I hope you don’t mind, but I 
donated this pen wiper you made me 
for Christmas when we were in the 
third grade. So far nobody has found 
a use for it... not even at two cents. 

Cynruia: That’s an idea. I have some 
Christmas presents I can contribute 
to the next sale. Uh—oh... 
another customer. (Mrs. Lyan 
enters very much agitated) Good after- 
noon, may I help you? Oh! Oh my 
goodness! It’s Mrs. Lyan! I didn’t 
recognize you. 

Mrs. Lyan: And no wonder! Oh, girls 
I’m so upset! So terribly upset! 

Donna: What’s wrong? Are you ill? 

Mrs. Lyan: No, not ill, but something 
terrible has happened. 

Cyntuia: Well, what is it? Can we 
help you? 

Mrs. Lyan: It’s my new coat! My 
brand new, imported broadcloth 
coat trimmed with genuine Kolinsky! 

Cyntruia: Oh, it sounds gorgeous! But 
what’s happened to it? 

Mrs. Lyan: It’s gone! 





Grris: Gone? You mean... stolen? 

Mrs. Lyan: I don’t know what I 
mean. (Walking the floor) It was to 
have been delivered to the apartment 
while I was away last week. When I 
came home, there was no sign of it, 
and when I called the store, they 
said it had been sent out on Wednes- 
day. The janitor remembers signing 
for it, and leaving it in my vestibule, 
and that’s the last trace of it. It has 
utterly disappeared. 

Cyntui1a: Oh, how dreadful! But 
surely it must be around here some 
place. 

Mrs. Lyan: I was wondering if by any 
possible chance it could have been 
mixed up with this stuff down here. 
So many things were collected last 
week, it just might be possible 
that... 

Donna (Running to rack of coats and 
dresses): I’ll look, Mrs. Lyan. 

Cyntuta: But I am sure we would have 
noticed anything so handsome. 

Mrs. Lyan (Sinking down on chair): 
Indeed, it just makes me sick all 
over. When I think what I paid for 
that coat! Have you sold any coats 
today? 

Donna: No, not a one. At least, not 
that I remember. I know Norma 
was trying to sell one, but I don’t 
think she made the sale. 

Cynruia: When the girls unpack the 
things, they sometimes take out 
some of the better clothing and send 
it to Russian Relief or Bundles for 
Britain. 

Donna: I wasn’t here last evening 
when the things were .unpacked. 

Cyntuia: Neither was I, but I can call 
those two agencies and have them 





make a search. 

Mrs. Lyan: Oh, please do. I must find 
it. I simply must. I’ll offer a reward. 
I’ll do anything. . . . Only I must get 
my coat. 

Cynruia: I’ll call Bundles for Britain 
right away. Donna, you take care of 
things while I’m gone. 

Donna: If they don’t have it, call the 
Russians and then the Chinese. 

Cynrui: I’ll try them all. You say it 
was black broadcloth trimmed with 
Kolinsky? (Ezits) 

Mrs. Lyan: Real Kolinsky. Oh, dear! 
I know I should not have been so 
extravagant. 

Donna: Oh, don’t give up, Mrs. Lyan. 
Cynthia’s awfully lucky. She'll 
probably locate it for you right away. 
If it was taken to either of those 
agencies you’ll have it in a short 
time. 


Mrs. Lyan: I was so hopeful that it 


might be down here. Indeed, if I 
don’t get it back and have to buy 
another winter coat, I’ll just have to 
rent, this store room on Saturdays to 
make up the loss. 

Donna: Oh dear, Mrs. Lyan. We were 
hoping to continue our sales all 
winter. So far, the Junior Boosters 
have been able to buy a Bond every 
month with the money we take in. 
This store room has been a blessing. 

Mrs. Lyan: Yes, I know, and I’m only 
too glad to let you have it. It works 
out so well renting it to the Woman’s 
Club for their classes during the 
week and leaving it free for you girls 
on Saturdays. But I’m afraid I'll 
have to do something to make up 
this loss. 

Donna: Of course, we can understand 


that, Mrs. Lyan, but oh dear. . . I 
guess I’m too optimistic but I just 
know you'll find it . . . I have a 
feeling. 

Mrs. Lyan: I do hope your feeling 
turns out to be reliable. I’ve ques- 
tioned every man, woman and child 
around the place and . . . That re- 
minds me. . . I haven’t questioned 
everybody. There’s Henry. I haven’t 
seen him all morning or Pansy either 
for that matter. I wonder if they’d 
know anything about it. 

Donna: Oh, I think Henry and Pansy 
are absolutely honest, Mrs. Lyan. 

Mrs. Lyan: So do I, but children get 
funny notions sometimes. I think 
I’ll go upstairs and see if they have 
come home yet. 

Donna: They were in here quite a 
while ago, but we haven’t seen them 
since. Here’s Cynthia . . . but her 
face doesn’t look like good news. 
(CYNTHIA enters) 

Cyntuia: No luck, Mrs. Lyan. Sorry. 
Not a trace of your coat. 

Mrs. Lyan: I was afraid of that. Now 
I am convinced the coat has been 
stolen. 

Donna: Oh, don’t give up, Mrs. Lyan. 

Mrs. Lyan: I’ll try to be as hopeful as 
you are, child. And now I’m going on 
the trail of Henry and Pansy. Maybe 
they know something about it. 
Thank you very much, girls, for your 
help. 

Cynruia: I wish we could do more, 
Mrs. Lyan. 

Donna: So do I. 

Cynruia: If you find it, do let us know. 
We'll be terribly anxious. 

Mrs. Lyan: Don’t worry, I’ll let you 
know. I’ll be so happy I’ll let the 





whole town know if I find it. Good- 
bye. (Ezits) 

Donna: Oh dear, Cynthia, there goes 
our Rummage Sale for next month 
and all the other months. Mrs. 
Lyan says she’ll have to rent this 
room full time to make up her loss, if 
she has to buy a new coat. 

CynTuia: Can you beat it? Here we 
are, slaving away, trying to buy a 
Bond every month, and now this 
has to happen. I wonder what will 
turn up next? 

Donna: Nothing more than Norma 
coming back from lunch, I suppose. 
Talk of the angels, and they appear. 
Here she is. 

Norma (Jn high glee): Oh, girls, the 
most wonderful thing happened dur- 
ing my lunch hour. 


CyntTuiA: I’m glad somebody has good . 


news. Spill it. 

Norma: Remember that Mrs. Lamerto 
I waited on . . . the Italian woman 
who simply had to have the “so 
beega blacka coat for the so stylish 
funeral’? 

Donna: Well, what about it? 

Norma: Well I found one for her... 
that’s what about it! And was she 
pleased! Girls, you should have seen 
her. She simply beamed. She’ll be 
the best dressed woman at the 
funeral. 

Cyntuia: But I don’t understand. 
Where in the world could you have 
ever located a coat during lunch? 

Norma: Oh, it wasn’t actually during 
lunch. You see, as I was leaving the 
building Henry and Pansy came 
tearing up to me with a big box that 


Grits (Screaming): Mrs. Lyan’s new 
coat! 

Norma: What are you talking about? 
Sure there was a coat .. . a lovely 
black one, plenty big too . . . just 
right for Mrs. Lamerto. 

CyntTuia: Norma Jean Lane... You 
go right out and bring that coat back 
here. Hurry. 

Norma: But, I can’t. And anyhow, I 
wouldn’t if I could... . Not till I find 
out what this is all about. 

Donna: You'll find out plenty fast. 
It’s about Mr. Lyan. Her new coat 
was delivered while she was away 
and somehow or other it disappeared. 
She’s frantic about it. Threatens to 
rent this store-room on Saturdays if 
she doesn’t get it back. 

Cyntuia: She just left here a few 
minutes ago. 

Donna: Oh, wait till she finds out we 
sold it to that Italian woman. 

Norma: Oh, but I didn’t sell it. 

Cyntuia: But you said... 

Norma: I said Mrs. Lamerta wore it to 
the funeral. Well, she did, but I 
didn’t sell it to her. I just rented it. 

Donna: Rented it? Honestly, Norma, 
I sometimes think you must amaze 
yourself. 

Norma: Well what’s so amazing about 
renting a coat? Plenty of people rent 
special clothes for special occasions. 

Cyntuia: Sure, but we’re not in the 
costume renting business. 

Norma: I know that; but, well, one 
look at that. coat told me poor Mrs. 
Lamerto could never afford to buy it. 
Even I could see that it was worth 
more than eight dollars. 


had just come in and when I opened Donna: Eight hundred dollars is more 


it... lo and behold there was... 
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like it. 








Norma: Since you read me that lecture 
about costing the firm so much 
money, I knew I’d never dare cut 
prices on that, so I just made her a 
proposition. 

Cyntuia: And just what proposition 
did you make her for Mrs. Lyan’s 
eight-hundred dollar coat trimmed 
with real Kolinsky? 

Norma: A dollar an hour. . . starting 
at two o’clock. That means she can 
bring it straight back after the 
church service or she can go on and 
wear it to the cemetery or wherever 
she pleases . . . depending on how 
much she wants to spend. 

Donna: And did it ever occur to you 
that she just might keep it? 

Norma: Oh, she’d never do such a 
thing. Why, it isn’t hers; it’s just 
rented. 

Cynruia: You are an innocent. Its a 


wonder you know enough to come in 
out of the rain. If she ever finds out 
she has a valuable coat like that, it’s 
entirely possible she might decide to 
hang on to it. 


Norma: Cynthia Chronister, I’m 
ashamed of you! You’re losing your 
faith in human nature. I guess I 
know an honest woman when I see 
one. What do you want to bet Mrs. 
Lamerto shows up with the coat 
and the money? 

Donna: Let’s not waste our time and 
money on bets. I only hope you’re 
right, because if you’re wrong, it’s 
going to be up to us to make good 
with the real Kolinsky. 

Norma: Oh, stop talking about Ko- 
linsky. It sound like a Russian 
General. 

Cyntuia: I’m ready to stop talking 
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about the whole thing, so you can 
just do the talking yourself if and 
when Mrs. Lyan pops back in here 
which she may do at any moment. 

Norma: O.K., I will. I'll just tell her 
the truth. (Pansy and Henry enter 
followed by Mrs. Lyan) 

Pansy: Here she is, Mrs. Lyan. Here’s 
the gal we gave the coat to. 

Henry: I told you she’d be right here, 
but I sure is most mighty relieved to 
see her. 

Mrs. Lyan: Oh, dear. . . . Oh, it’s you, 
Norma. I couldn’t make head or 
tale of Henry’s story except that he 
had given the box to a rummage girl. 
I’m glad to see it’s somebody reli- 
able. Now where did you put it? 
Oh, girls, can you imagine my relief? 
These two rascals thought the box 
was standing in the vestibule to be 
given to the rummage. Well, Norma, 
where is it? 

Norma: Well, right at the moment, 
Mrs. Lyan I don’t exactly know. 
Mrs. Lyan: You don’t know ? Oh, 
come now. Of course, you know. 
Norma: Well, in a way, I do know, 
Mrs. Lyan, but if I tell you, ’m 

afraid you'll be awfully upset. 

Mrs. Lyan: I can’t be very much more 
upset than I am now. 

Norma: O.K. You asked for it, Mrs. 
Lyan, your coat is attending a 
funeral. 

Mrs. Lyan: You’re out of your mind. 

Norma: No, I’m not. I’m telling the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, so help me. It’s at a 
very handsome funeral on Dupont 
Avenue near Tenth Street, Church 
of Saint Martin, to be exact. 

Mrs. Lyan: Never have I heard of 





anything so ridiculous! 

Pansy: Are they goin’ to bury Mrs. 
Lyan’s new coat? 

Donna:Sh! For Heaven’ssake, Pansy, 
don’t talk about burying it! 

Cyntui: It’s more likely they’ll bury 
one of us! 

Donna: It does sound preposterous, 
Mr. Lyan, but it seems Norma rented 
your coat to a Mrs. Lamerto who 
needed it to wear to a funeral. 

Norma: A very stylish funeral! 

Mrs. Lyan (Angrily): I don’t care if 
it’s a stylish or unstylish funeral. I 
want my coat and I want it right 
now. Just march yourself over there 
and get it, or I’ll call the police. 

Norma: Oh, please, Mrs. Lyan. Not 
the police! It does sound a little 
queer, I’ll admit, but Mrs. Lamerto 
needed a black coat something fierce. 
Everybody else would be wearing 
black and her coat is bright green. 
After all, I only rented it to her and 
I had no idea it belonged to you. 

Mrs. Lyan: But you could see it 
wasn’t a rummage sale coat! 

Norma: I didn’t see anything except 
that is was black, and big enough to 
fit Mrs. Lamerto. 

Mrs. Lyan: So nice to be the same size 
as Mrs. Lamerto! 

Norma: Oh, she’s a lovely woman, 
really, Mrs. Lyan. You’d love her. 

Mrs. Lyan: I'd love her if she’d bring 
my coat back safe and sound. 

Norma: Oh, she will. I know she will. 
You see she’s paying a dollar an 
hour for it, and I know she doesn’t 
have much money, so she should be 
coming in any minute now. 

Cyntuia (As Mrs. LAMERTO enters) 
Look! Look! There she is! And she 


has the coat. (Mrs. LAMERTO enters 
wearing her old green coat and carry- 
ing the black one) 

Mrs. Lamertro (Out of breath): Oh, 
how I have hurried. It has taken my 
lungs! But see... only one hour and 
a half I am gone! One dollar and 
feefty cents I owe for the so beauti- 
ful coat. 

Mrs. Lyan (Seizing the coat): Thank 
goodness! Oh, what a relief! (Ez- 
amining the coat) And not a mark 
on it! 

Mrs. Lamerto: What you think? I 
let spots get on these coat? No, 
ma’am. I want I should hire it again 
next week. These time for wedding. 
How much you want for wedding, 
eh? 

Norma: I’m sorry, Mrs. Lamerto, but 
I am afraid we can’t rent any more 
of our clothing. It seems this coat 
was not intended for the rummage 
sale. It belongs to this lady. 

Mrs. Lamerto: Oh, but these so styl- 
ish people, they theenk these coat 
belong to me. I must wear it next 
week to the wedding. 

Cyntuia: I am afraid that’s out of the 
question, Mrs. Lamerto. 

Mrs. Lamerto: But I take good care. 
I breeng heem back just so. 

Mrs. Lyan: Never mind, Mrs. La- 
merto. Since you have brought it 
back this time and in such good con- 
dition, I think I might be able to fix 
you up for the wedding. Since we 
are the same size, maybe I could fit 
you out with a dress and a coat... 
another one . . . not so new as this 
one, but very nice. Would you care 
to come with me and try them on? 

Mrs. LameErro: Indeed, yes, and thank 














you. I come right away, but first I 
must pay my rent. One dollar and 
feefty cents. 

Mrs. Lyan: I hardly think that will be 
necessary. Let’s consider it paid. 
After all, it was my coat and I’d like 
to reward someone for bringing it 
back to me. As for you girls, I'll see 
to it that you won’t lose anything on 
the transaction. Have you taken in 
enough money for a Bond this time? 

Cyntuia: Not quite, Mrs. Lyan, but I 
think we’ll make the grade by the 
end of the afternoon. 

Mrs. Lyan (Opening purse): Here. 
Maybe this little contribution will 
help make up your quota for today. 
Since I didn’t donate any rummage 
this time, let this be my share. 

Cyntuia: Oh, thank you, Mrs. Lyan 

. . but after all the trouble we 
caused you, it seems a shame to take 
your money. 

Mrs. Lyan: You’re not taking it, my 
dear. You’re giving it. We’re both 
giving it to Uncle Sam. I think your 
Booster Club is doing a wonderful 
job running these sales to buy War 
Bonds and now that I have my 
winter coat back again, you can 
count on this room for the Duration. 

AuL: Thanks a million, Mrs. Lyan. 

Mrs. Lyan: And now, come along, 
Mrs. Lamerto, we'll see what we 
have for you in the line of wedding 
finery. (Mrs. Lamerto and Mrs. 
LyYAN exit) 

Norma: We can thank our lucky stars 
and Mrs. Lamerto that our troubles 
are over. 

Henry: ’Scuse us, ladies, but me an’ 
Pansy would like to help y’all out 
with these here rummages. 


Cyntuia: For goodness sake! Are you 
still here? 

Pansy: Yes ma’am. We stayed right 
here till that coat mystery got 
straightened out. 

Donna: Well, it seems to me most of it 
was your fault. You better be more 
careful after this what you turn in 
for rummage. 

Henry: Yes ma’am. You sure are 
right. But, say, can we stick around 
here and help out? 

Norma: I don’t know what you could 
do. We don’t have enough customers 
now to keep three of us busy. 

Henry: Then shut your eyes and see 
what I made for you. I’ll be back in 
a jiffy. Come on, Pansy. (Children 
exit) 

Cyntru1a: What in the world do you 
suppose they’ve cooked up now? 
Donna: I hope it’s no more merchan- 

dise that belongs to somebody else. 

Norma: Oh well . . . let’s be good sports 
and close our eyes. . . . They want 
to surprise us. 

Cyntuia: I’m ready to be surprised at 
anything. 

Norma: Sh! They’re coming. Shut 
your eyes tight. (HENRY and Pansy 
enter wearing Sandwich Board Signs 
that say: RumMAGE FoR VICTORY. 
MELROSE APARTMENTS. ) 

Henry: Now you can look. We're 
goin’ out and rummage for cus- 
tomers . . . like this. (Henry plays 
the mouth organ, and he and Pansy 
march around stage singing: “Mam- 
my’s little baby loves Rummagin’, 
Rummagin’, Mammy’s little baby 
loves Rummage Sales.” The girls 
laugh and children continue their 
parade until curtains close.) 





Part Five 


Vocational Guidance Play 





Cub Reporter 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
Mr. JONES, rewrite man 
Miss Larry, a secretary 
Tom 
Mr. Barngs, the editor 
Spup, a reporter 
Mr. WILson 

SETTING: A newspaper office. 

At Rise: Mr. Jonss is working at his 
desk left; Miss Larry is at her desk, 
right, busily writing something. Tom 
is sorting some papers at his small 
table down left. After a moment, 
BaRNES comes in. He moves to his 
desk, centre, picks up some papers, 
stands looking at them. 

Barnes (7'o Jones): The Associated 
Press has picked up our Wilson 
story. 

Jones (Evidently pleased): Well, that 
will put the Granire Times on the 
newspaper map, all right. People 
will be reading about our little city’s 
politics all over the country. 

Miss Larry (Smilingly): It will be 
pretty rare reading, too. 

Barnes: I have my fingers crossed. 
The story is okay, and I have no 
doubt it is a sensation, but we still 
don’t have enough proof to back it 
up. (Looks at wrist watch) It’s time 
Spud was back here with something. 

Jongs: Oh, he won’t have any trouble 
getting proof of Wilson’s crooked 
dealings. Everybody in the city 
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knows about it. At least they do by 
now. 

Barnes: We'll see. Call me when Spud 
comes. (He takes papers and goes 
towards door. Generally) Sometimes 
I wonder why I ever left the farm to 
get into this newspaper business. I 
could have been so contented with 
the cows. (He exits.) 

Jones (Exchanges smiles with Miss 
Larry): I feel the same way myself 
sometimes. 

Tom: Gosh, I don’t. As soon as I get 
through high school I’m going to go 
to college and major in English and 
journalism. I want to be a news- 
paper man, and if I ever get the 
chance to become a regular reporter 
— boy! 

Miss Larry: It’s a good idea to get as 
much education as you can, Tom, 
before you start out for your career. 
But you should know by now that 
there are other departments in this 
newspaper business. There’s the 
business end with advertising and 
circulation . . . 

Jones: And don’t forget the pressroom 
and the linotype operators... . They 
all are in on this. 

Tom: Oh, sure, I know about them, but 
I want to be a reporter some day; 
and I’m going to be one. 

Jones: The trouble with most of you 
high school kids is you have the 
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movie version of a reporter in mind. 
You think he’s some quick-witted 
young jack who stands around with 
his hat on an angle, a cigarette in his 
mouth, just waiting to crack some 
exciting case. 

Miss Larry: Surely you can’t think 
that after having seen Spud! 

Tom: I know better than that. But I 
do think reporting can be exciting 
and interesting. And it does give 
you the opportunity to get ahead. 

Jones (Lightly): Oh, sure . . . look at 
me. Why you might work yourself 
into a forty-dollar-a-week job, if 
you’re good. (Laughs) Ask Spud how 
much he makes. He'll probably not 
tell you, but it isn’t enough to keep 
a family on, I'll tell you. (Spup 
comes in quickly) A reporter is just 
a leg man for the editor, nothing 
more or less. . . 

Spup (Stopping right): I heard that, 
you pencil pushing rewriter, you 
four-flusher. What are you trying 
to do, poison the boy’s mind? 

Jones (Smilingly): There you are, boy. 
See what I mean? 

Miss Larry (Rising): Oh, Spud, Mr. 
Barnes wanted to know the minute 
you came in. I’ll go tell him. (She 
goes out.) 

Jones: The boss is all in a dither about 
the Wilson case. You’d better have 
something to back up that story we 
ran today. 

Spup (Ignoring JonEs — to Tom): You 
see, son, they expect miracles. A re- 
porter is not only expected to cover 
all the news, but he’s supposed to 
know everybody — and all the an- 
swers. The job is tough enough, boy, 
but what they expect of you is worse 


— and all for fifty bucks a week. 

JonEs: How much? 

Spun: They get that much on big city 
papers, so they tell me. Of course, 
I wouldn’t know. (BARNES enters.) 

BaRNnES (Quietly): Get anything, Spud? 

Spup (Shaking head): Not a thing, 
Boss. Wilson’s covered his tracks 
well. I’ve got a hunch, though, and 
I’ll have something for tomorrow’s 
final. (Knock is heard on door) 

Barnes (With feeling): Spud, you have 
to get something! We’re licked if 
you don’t. See who’s at the door. 

Spup: What’s the matter, don’t they 
know enough to come in? (Opens 
door) Oh, it’s none other than Mr. 
Wilson, our Police Commissioner to 
be, he hopes, he hopes, he hopes. 
(Mr. WILSON enters.) 

Witson (Tensely): Barnes, I want to 
see you. 

Barnes: Yes? What can I do for you. 

Witson (Hesitating, looking at others): 
Okay, you might as well have it be- 
for your whole gang. That story 
you printed about my being pals 
with Paletti the racketeer is all lies, 
and you know it. I knew Paletti 
only in passing, just as you and 
many others did. You can never 
prove that I had anything to do with 
him personally. I always thought 
you were an honest, sincere news- 
paperman, but you’ve been taken in 
by that mob that’s trying to keep me 
out of office, and by this (Jerks 
thumb toward Spup) this libelous 
reporter. 

Spup (Belligerently): Why you cheap, 
two-bit politician .. . 

Barnes (Sharply): Spud! (Spun stops) 
Listen, Wilson. I’m a newspaper 





man, and to me, news is news no 
matter whom it concerns. I wrote 
that story myself because I believe 
the public is entitled to know all 
there is to know about you before 
they go to vote. 

Witson (Sharply): Oh, so that’s the 
layout, is it? Well, get this. You 
and your little squib of a paper aren’t 
big enough to lick me. I’ll give you 
just twenty-four hours to prove that 
story about me and Paletti or recall 
it. If you don’t, I’ll sue you for libel 
and make it stick. I’ll run you and 
your paper out of town. (Generally) 
And that goes for the rest of you, 
too. 

Spup (To Tom): Boy, open the window 
and let some fresh air in. We need it! 

Witson (Angrily) Twenty-four hours 
—no more! (He goes out, slams 
door.) 

Spup: Why that two-faced piker! Who 
does he think he is? Sue us? 

BaRNES (Quietly): I’m afraid he’s got 
something, there, Spud. He’ll do it. 

Jones: Ah, don’t let him get your 
blood pressure up. He’s just bluffing. 
He had to do something to try to 
stop the story, didn’t he? We’ll just 
run down some proof... . 

Barnes (Interrupting): Where would 
you suggest we run it down? (JonEs 
looks surprised, shrugs) That’s the 
one thing we don’t have. You see, 
we were bluffing, too. 

Miss Larry (Evidently concerned): 
But surely you can get proof. Every- 
one knows... 

Barnes: Yes, everybody knows Wilson 
was getting paid by Paletti before 


Paletti was sentenced to State’s 
Prison. But we are a newspaper, 
and we have a moral and ethical re- 
sponsibility. We must have the 
facts. I knew I could get them when 
I wrote that story, but I must have 
proof that will stick before a jury 
should he really sue. That might be 
difficult to get. 

Spup: Why we all heard him say he 
didn’t even know Paletti except in 
passing. That’s a lie. Someone 
must have seen them together at one 
time or another. I’ll comb every dive 
in this city until I find someone who 
saw those two together as friends at 
one time. Twenty-four hours, eh? 
It won’t be the first time I missed 
sleep to find news. 

Jones: Let me go, too, Boss. I’m not 
too old to do reporting — nor too 
proud, either. (Grins at Spup) 

Miss Larry: How about me? 

Tom: Gosh, can’t I do something, too? 

Barnes: Now, now. There’s no use 
getting the whole place upset just for 
an ordinary story that Spud can 
handle. Jones, if you want to go out 
for the rest of the day, okay. Miss 
Larry and I will take care of things. 

Tom (Eagerly): And me? 

Barnes (With a grin): You go along 
with Spud — (Tom beams) as far as 
the drug store and get me a chocolate 
frappe. You're a little too young for 
reporting, Tom. 

Tom (Dejectedly): Yes, sir. (He fol- 
lows Spup out right with a dejected 
air as the curtain falls.) 


* * * 





ScEnE 2 

Settrine: The same as Scene 1, the next 
morning. 

At Rise: Mr. Barnes, Mr. JONES 
and Miss Larry are working at their 
respective desks. After the curtain 
rises, BARNES, obviously nervous, 
rises from his desk.) 

Barnes (Looking at watch): Well, we 
can’t wait more than another half 
hour before we start the presses. If 
Spud isn’t back with something, 
we'll just bluff it out another day. I 
know we are right, so we must go 
ahead. 

Jones: It would be a rather quiet day 
for news, too. Sometimes there is so 
much you can’t get it all in, but the 
best we can get today is a chimney 
fire, a meeting of the Women’s Club, 
and a collision. 

Barnes (Moves around desk, sits on it): 
This newspaper business is like that. 
It is a mirror of life itself, with an 
extra barrel of headaches thrown in. 
How I wish I’d stayed on that farm 
at times like this. But, no. I wanted 
the excitement of the city — and the 
thrill of the newspaper business. I’ve 
been everything from a _ printer’s 
devil to an editor, and now it’s just 
in my blood. (Gets up, goes back to 
desk again and sits in chair) Well, 
let’s see how this will turn out. (Spup 
comes in right.) 

Jones: Spud! You’re just under the 
wire. (Spup doesn’t look very excited.) 
Oh, oh. Don’t tell me. I can guess. 

Spup (Coming to Barnes’ desk): Boss, 
I couldn’t get a thing. I dogged 
Wilson’s every move, I dug out his 
every haunt, but nary a thing could 
I uncover. He’s covered his tracks 


perfectly. Every time I thought I 
had a clue, it went up in smoke. 
When I found somebody who knew 
both Paletti and Wilson, he wouldn’t 
talk. It will take another day, but 
I’ll get something, surely. 

Barnes: You will, Spud, I know. We’ll 
just bluff it out today and take what 
comes. 

Spup (Dejectedly): I must have lost 
that nose for news I always thought 
I had. Gosh, I should have stayed 
on the farm and raised chickens. 

Miss Larry (Rising. With feeling): 
Spud! Don’t say that again! If 
anyone else says he wishes he’d 
stayed on the farm, I’ll — I’ll scream. 
What’s the matter with you people, 
anyway? You picked the newspaper 
business as a career, didn’t you? 
Things happen to be a little tough 
right now and we can’t see too far 
ahead. But that’s part of the busi- 
ness. You take it just like you’d take 
a crisis in any business. (She moves 
aroud her desk, stands right.) There’s 
something thrilling about a fight like 
this. You are a part of something 
that’s bigger than you are — you 
make the paper, and the paper makes 
news. Somehow you feel that you 
are a power yourself. ... You’re a 
reporter, a rewrite man, an editor, 
and advertising manager, a press- 
man... but you’re all a part of some- 
thing that is big and powerful, a 
newspaper. A newspaper that can 
do things . . . (She stops suddenly) 
What am I saying? 

Spup (With feeling): Whatever it was, 
Sister, you can say it again. (He 
starts to right.) 

Barnes: Where are you going? 





Spup (Stopping by Miss Larry): I’m 
going out again, Boss. What Miss 
Larry said then is something I’ve al- 
ways felt but never quite got around 
to saying. This Wilson fight is not 
only ours, it’s everyone’s. It’s for 
decency and honesty in government 
— and we can be a part of something 
that is bigger than we are. I’m going 
to turn up some evidence on Wilson 
if I have to comb every inch of the 
city. (Tom bursts in right.) 

Tom (Running into Spup and Miss 
Larry): Oh, excuse me. I... Oh 
Mr. Barnes ...I... I hurried down 
to see you before the presses started. 

Spup (Still right as Miss Larry moves 
back to her desk): Well you almost 
came a cropper! (Quickly) What 
brings you here so early? School’s 
not out yet, is it? 

Jonrs: Maybe the school is on fire. 

Tom: Mr. Barnes, I want to show you 
some pictures. 

BaRNnEs (Busy now at desk): Sure, sure, 
Tom. But later. I’m terribly busy 
now. 

Spup: That’s a good one. Here you are 
with a first-class law suit on your 
hand, and Tom breaks in here like a 
three-alarm fire to show you some 
pictures. Better come with me, kid 
— and drop off at the drug store for 
some headache tablets. We'll all 
need them. 

Tom (At Barngs’ desk): But you have 
to look at them. I got them from 
young Joe Paletti. 

Barnes (Standing, taking pictures): 
What? 

Spun: Hold everything. (He hurries to 
Barnss’ side, looks over shoulder) 

Jones: Let me in on this. (He too goes 
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over.) 

Miss Larry: What are they? 

Tom: I knew young Joe Paletti when 
he used to play ball down at the 
park, so I went over to visit him last 
night. He showed me his photograph 
album, and I found these pictures of 
his father and Mr. Wilson. They 
were taken at Paletti’s summer camp. 

Barnes (Enthusiastically, passing pic- 
tures to Spup, who in turn passes them 
to Jones, then to Miss Larry): 
These are wonderful! 

Spup (Happily): Look at this one. 
Wilson eating spaghetti with Paletti. 
What a headline! Spaghetti with 
Paletti! 

Barngs: Jones, stop that front page in 
the pressroom. We'll print some of 
these. (JonEs hurries out left) Spud, 
write a story about this. Pour it on 
thick. Tom... Tom... 

Tom (Eagerly): Yes, sir. 

Barnes: That was a fine job you did. 
Now run down to the drug store, the 
oné on the corner of Main and Elm 
Street as fast as you can. 

Tom (Obviously let down): Yes, sir. Do 
you want chocolate this time? 

Barnes (Laughingly): Not this time, 
Tom. But we’ve been so busy on 
this Wilson case, we haven’t covered 
anything eise. There was a hold-up 
there last night, and we want the 
particulars. Go get the story and 
hurry back. 

Tom (Astounded): You mean — you 
mean I’m going to be a reporter? 
BaRnEs: Going to be? Son, after what 

you did, you are one. Now get going. 

Tom (Hurrying to right): Whoopee! 
(He goes out right as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 





Part Six 


Radio Play 





Gentleman from Virginia 
by Walter Hackett 


Music: Strong narrative theme — forte 
and fade 

Narrator: Patrick Henry stands out 
among his contemporaries as a man 
of uncheckable power and brilliance. 
A Virginian, he possessed little 
formal education. Starting as a 
clerk, by hard study he rose to a 
major position in the Virginia Gov- 
erning Assembly. It is said that 
when Patrick Henry made a speech 
he could roar like thunder . . . or 
hush his voice to a whisper. Always 
a magnetic personality, more im- 
portant he was always a patriot and 
never-ceasing champion of liberty. 
Of all the speeches Patrick Henry 
made, the greatest was delivered in 
March, 1775, in St. John’s Church, 
Richmond — the only available 
meeting place for the provincial con- 
vention destined to bring Virginia to 
war with the mother country. (Music 
out) The president of the convention 
has just recognized Patrick Henry 
from Hanover County. 

Henry: Mr. President . . . no man 
thinks more highly than I do of the 
patriotism of the very honorable 
gentlemen who have just addressed 
the house. But this is no time for 
ceremony. The question before the 
house is one of awful moment to this 
country. Should I keep back my 
opinions at such a time, I should 
consider myself as guilty of treason 


toward my country, and an act of 
disloyalty toward the majesty of 
heaven, which I revere above all 
earthly kings. Are we disposed to be 
of the number of those who, having 
eyes, see not, and having ears, hear 
not, the things which so nearly con- 
cern their temporal salvation. For 
my part, whatever anguish of spirit 
it might cost, I am willing to know 
the whole truth . . . to know the 
worst and to provide for it. We must 
fight. I repeat ... we MUST fight. 
An appeal to arms and to the God of 
hosts is all that is left to us... 
(Pause) 

Dorotuea (Calling out): Tom... 
Tom Jefferson. (Insistently) Tom 
Jefferson, do you hear me? 

JEFFERSON (Fading in): Dorothea 
Dandridge! How nice to see you. 
And what are you doing here in 
Richmond? 

DororHea: I came to join father. 
(Eagerly) The convention . . . what 
is happening inside? 

JEFFERSON: Roman candles exploding 
all over the place. 

Dororuea: Any hot-headed speeches? 

JEFFERSON (Soberly): Yes ... many. 
Patrick Henry just started his a few 
minutes ago. 

DorotHEa: Oh! Could I hear him? 
Please, Tom, sneak me in. I'll be 
very quiet. 

JEFFERSON (Laugh): I’ve always been 





putty in the hands of a beautiful 
young woman. Come! But be 
quiet. 

Sounp: Door squeaking open and slowly 
closing. As soon as door opens, 
Henry starts speaking. Use, at first, 
effect of coming from slight distance, 
and then gradually fade him in full. 

Henry: There is no retreat but in sub- 
mission and slavery. Our chains are 
forged. Their clanking may be 
heard on the plains of Boston. The 
war is inevitable. And let it come! I 
repeat: let it come! We may cry 
peace, peace — but there is no peace. 
The war is actually begun. The next 
gale that sweeps from the north will 
bring to our ears the clash of resound- 
ing arms! Our brethren are already 
in the field! Why stand we idle 
here? What is it that the gentlemen 
wish? What would they have? Is 
life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to 
be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, almighty 
God! (Slowly) I know not what 
course others may take, but as for 
me... give me liberty or give me 
death! (Loud crowd applause) 

Dorotuea (Above applause): Oh Tom! 
Tom, he’s magnificent. I must meet 
him. (The applause continues and 
then goes out to a distinct pause.) 

Henry: I think this mighty nice of 
you, Miss Dandridge, inviting me for 
tea. All I ask is that you don’t make 
me drink any. It’s one of the many 
social graces I’ve never acquired. 

DorotuEa (Laughing): You have a 
sense of humor, Mr. Henry. 

Henry: The Irish in me. 

DorotHEa: People say you’re the 
greatest man in Virginia. 


Henry (Whimsically): Have they ever 
heard of Washington and Jefferson? 

DorotTHEea: What do you do with 
yourself when you aren’t making 
speeches? 

Henry: There are two schools of 
thought: One refers to me as a great 
lawyer .. . the other as a great liar. 

DorotuEra (Laughs): You know, I’ve 
never before met a man like you. 

Henry (Drily): I don’t doubt that. 
The most beautiful belle in Virginia 
has no right to meet a middle-aged 
radical . . . a widower with six 
children . . . a man with no educa- 
tion . . . no saving graces. 

Dorortuea (Softly): I think you’re the 
greatest man in Virginia. 

Henry: Your servant, Miss Dand- 
ridge, is the correct reply. But the 
truth of the matter, I’m mighty glad 
you said that .. . because I like you. 

Dorotuea: I do hope we will see more 
of each other. 

Henry: Almost at the expense of my 
career, I’ll do my best to see that 
that happens. 

Music: Mood stuff in agitatovein. Sneak 
in and hold under. 

Narrator: The long shadow, begin- 
ning with Lexington and Concord, 
has lengthened southward. The 
Colonies are armed . . . and the Sec- 
ond Continental Congress has been 
called for May of 1775. Patrick 
Henry is among those chosen to 
represent Virginia. This is the night 
he is to depart. He has been too busy 
even to attend the ball that the 
Dandridges are giving .. . 

Music: A small group of strings playing 
18th Century Minuet. Sneak it in 
and keep it in the background, to give 





effect of the ball taking place in the 
interior of the house. 

Narrator (Unbroken speech): But 
Dorothea Dandridge at the moment 
is not interested in what is taking 
place at the ball. She stands in the 
garden, watching . . . waiting. Sud- 
denly a figure appears... 

Dorotuea (Calling softly): Patrick. 
I’ve been waiting here for an hour. 

Henry: Tom Jefferson and the coach 
are waiting for me on the high road. 
I can stay but a very few minutes. 

Dorotuea: It’s a great mission you’re 
undertaking. You must be very 
excited. 

Henry: Yes, I’m excited enough. Ex- 
cited and worried and very, very 
tired. This is a great Cause we 
Americans are undertaking, Doro- 
thea. 

DorotHEa: And you're equal to it, 
Patrick. 

Henry: I wonder. Here I am, Patrick 
Henry, a rough, uneducated small 
planter and lawyer from the woods, 
going on to Philadelphia to meet 
with the keenest minds in America. 
During the past few days I’ve won- 
dered whether the trust placed in me 
isn’t misdirected. 

DorotHEea: Wherever Patrick Henry 
is, he’ll always be heard. 

Henry: I’d like nothing better than to 
stay here and tend to my law prac- 
tice and my plantation. And if I 
stayed home, I’d to able to see you 
... be with you. 

Dorruea: I would like that. 

Henry: I’m a middle-aged man, and 
have no right to ask you — but 
that’s just what I’m doing — asking 
you to marry me. (Pause) What’s 


your answer? 

DorortueEa (Softly): Do you really need 
one? 

Henry (Stumbling): 1...1...it makes 
me happy to get such an answer. 
(Almost brusquesly) But there’s a 
condition attached to my offer that 
you may not care to accept. 

DorotuEa: Yes, Patrick? 

Henry: We can’t marry yet. Not this 
year, perhaps not next, and maybe 
not even the year after. 

DoroTHEA: That’s a long time to wait. 

Henry: I know. And maybe I’m a 
contradiction. I’d like nothing more 
than to marry you this very night. 
But that can’t be. There’s a great 
task facing us. There’s the job of 
moulding a solid country out of 
thirteen bewildered colonies. There’s 
a constitution and other laws to be 
written . . . and there’s a war to be 
fought — perhaps a long one. And 
while these things remain to be done, 
little men must learn to forget every- 
thing personal—even their own 
wonderful, selfish happiness. 

DorotuHea: I love you when you are 
this way ... alive... determined. 

Henry: Then you will wait for me? 

Dorotuea: You know I will. (Music 
out) 

Henry: That’s wonderful. And I 
promise you when I’m in Phila- 
delphia making speeches and helping 
to write the laws of this new country 
of ours, the thought of you will not 
leave me. I’ll carry in my mind... 
the picture of you as you are right 
now... your white gown. the moon 
in your air... your eyes looking 
into mine. That is the picture I shall 
have with me always. (Softly) And 





now I want you to turn and go into 
the house. 

DorotHea: Afraid you'll change your 
mind, Patrick? 

Henry: Exactly that. (Whimsically) 
And you wouldn’t want the good 
folks of Philadelphia missing the 
chance of hearing the thunderous 
voice of Pat Henry as he rattles their 
window panes. You see, as usual, I 


intend to make myself heard. (T’ransi- 
tion) Good night to you: the future 
Mrs. Pat Henry. 

Music: Forte and out. 


THE END 


This script was originally broadcast over the Yankee 
Network, on the General Tire “Thanks to America” 
series, with Whitford Kane as Patrick Henry and 
Evelyne Seibol as Dorothea Dandridge. This play may 
be used ro my nog by schools or other amateur groups. 
For oo other uses write to the Yankee Network, Bos- 
ton, 
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Plays for Victory ®: 


es followi a hich have appeared in past 
ae iat atatneae 
tizing what young people can do to help their country. 





For Intermediates, Jr. High, 
and High School 


Letter to Private Smith — This carries an im- 
presented in the simple but 


portant war 
effective manner ner of “Our Town” 


Gataese of Tomorrow — An exciting us peg ow show- 


how the young members of a Vic 


iding their country 


A Marine for Mother — A comedy about home 


hospitality for servicemen 


Line-up for Victory — How each one of us must 


up the soldiers at the front is dramatized i 
this new War Stamp and Bond play 
Fun to Be Free — A pageant s' Saag 
ciples of democracy and the Amertons 
For Heaven’s Sake—An am 
fantasy to stimulate Bond and Stamp sales 


im tion is made real 


Beware of Rumors — An imaginative play sug 
gesting ways of stopping rumors and what our 

attitude towards rumors be 

see Ae An quaning enqiing Wim © Wee Bent 

Veena Limited — A War Bond play with a 


The Booby Trap — A letter from Dad provides the 
climax in this entertaining play about War Bonds 
Trial by Fury — A timely warning showing the 
dangers of inflation 

To the Rescue — The importance of food conserva- 
to a marooned family 

Bargains in Bonds — A forceful prea showing how 
an indifferent group of women are aroused to patri- 
otic action 


For Primary Grades 


No Medals — A dramatic illustration of the im- 


portant work done by Nurse's Aides 
Mr. Togo and His Friends — A telli 
stressing the need for cooperation from ci 


The Lieutenant Pays His Respects — A comed 
= Americans. Alb. 


with a lesson for modern young 
girl cast 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced 
pe on by subscribers. Sin ple i of individual /_ may be 
purchased boukkee, that 


for 10c each. To 
Payment accompany 


drama 
ans at 


playbook pos an especially de quantities . 


be. ‘or Liberty — A to show the littlest 
beget Be War Savings 5. Play and Bonds can do 
oa to Win — A salvage play for primary grades 
The Pi Bank Helps Uncle Sam — Pennies 
and dekale grwe into patriotic War Stamps 
The Victory Garden — A fantasy about victory 
for young chi 
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Part Seven 


Production Notes 





ADVICE TO THE LOVELORN 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. 
wears a housedress and an apron. 
Properties: Coat and hat for Fred, paper, 

paper and pencil, plate of cookies. 

Setting: A modern American living room. Up- 
stage center is a fireplace with a mantel 
above it and a mirror over the mantel. In 
the rear wall to the right is a door leading 
into a small hall and the front door. In the 
center of the left wall another door leads to 
the rest of the house. Against the right wall 
stands a large old-fashioned desk with 
books, papers, and a telephone, and upstage 
from the desk is a worn but comfortable 
easy chair. Occasional chairs and tables 
are placed here and there. 

Lighting: None required. 


Ruby 


Tom PAINE 

Characters: 5 male. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Ben wears a Continental hat, but a 
nondescript woolen shirt and ragged 
trousers. Paine wears a shabby Conti- 
nental uniform. Shenandoah wears a Con- 
tinental coat and a coonskin hat. Wash- 
ington wears a Continental uniform. 

Properties: Paper, a drumhead, quill pen and 
ink, logs. 

Setting: There is a camp fire in the middle of 
the stage. This may be represented by a 
pile of logs under which a red light is glow- 
ing. There is a drumhead to one side of the 
fire, near enough so that the light permits 
Paine to write. For the last part of the 
play the light may fall on another part of 
the stage where there is a table and a chair. 

Lighting: The lighting should indicate a bright 
moonlight night, and there is the red glow 
from the fire. At the end of the play, there 
is no light on the stage except for the 
bright spot around Washington and Paine 
and the table and chair. 


St. Patrick’s Eve 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Norah wears a plain, dark dress of 
ankle length, and is wrapped in along shawl. 
She wears a small black bonnet. Denny is 
dressed in a dark suit and cap and a cape. 
Celia and Honore wear short green skirts 
with black velvet bodices laced over white 
blouses and white lace caps. Both carry 
small drawstring green bags. Both wear 
white hose and red capes. Terence and 
Michael wear knee-length trousers, white 
hose, and long, black capes over their white 


blouses. They also wear tall, green hats 
which may be made of stiff green paper. 

Properties: Large old-fashioned watch for 
Denny, lipsticks and compacts for the girls’ 
bags, money. 

Setting: There is tall shubbery at the rear, and 
downstage left is the wishing well. This 
can be a barrel, covered with grey muslin 
and marked off in the outlines of stones 
with black paint. In front of the well is a 
rustic bench. A backdrop indicating a park 
may be used. 

Lighting: Moonlight effect is suggested by 
covering concealed lights with layers of blue 
paper and bright yellow paper. 

Note: “Thats An Irish Lullaby” by J. R. 
Shannon is suggested for the ballad. 


THE Son oF A TANNER 

Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Nineteenth century period cos- 
tumes. Pasteur may wear a long laboratory 
coat. 

Properties: Scene 1: Book, large box, port- 
manteau, purse, wooden box. Scene 2: 
Decorated parchments, boxes with medals, 
Grandfather’s coat, small box containing 
the earrings, cards. 

Setting: Scene 1: Simple interior set, ai 
room of the period. Plain furnishings o 
table, chairs, small rugs, a few lamps. 
Scene 2: An office room. There is a large 
desk and chair, a lamp and a few extra 
chairs. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Maaic Eae 

Characters: 8 male; 9 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The bunnies’ costumes can be made 
from different colored snow suits with long 
ears to match, held up on wires. Mama 
Bunny wears a large, bright-colored apron; 
Polly wears a smaller bright-colored apron 
and the boy bunnies wear bright-colo: 
capes. Papa Bunny wears spectacles on 
his nose. Mrs. Feathers wears a feathe 
costume with cardboard wings covered wi 
feathers attached to each arm. Mr. Feath- 
ers wears a feathery costume of bright colors 
with cardboard wings over his arms. The 
children wear everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Easter bonnets, feathers, flowers, 
several bowls, some colored and some un- 
colored eggs, dough, small oven, bouquet, 
Easter lilies, baking tray, handkerchief for 
Papa Bunny. 

Setting: There are entrances left and right be- 
tween the trees. If desired, a backdrop of a 
forest may be used. Under a spreading tree 





upstage right is a small log and a big toad- 
stool that is used for a table. Upstage cen- 
ter is a fallen tree which is used for another 
table. A sawed-off tree stump stands down- 
stage left. Upstage left is a small bonfire 
over which is a small oven. 

Lighting: None required. 


A Precepent IN PastRIEs 

Characters: 14 male; 5 female; extras as 
desired. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The judge’s costume may be as 
elaborate or as simple as circumstances 
dictate. It can range from the official 
ermine-trimmed robe and the judicial wig 
to a plain black gown. The costumes of the 
men are divided between the smocks, heavy 
brogans and wide-brimmed hats of the 
farmers and the gaiters and frock coats of 
the men of the village. John Chubb is in 
his shirt sleeves and wears a baker’s apron 
and cap. The women should wear bright 
colors to give life to the scene. Their cos- 
tumes are those of housewives — plain 
dresses with long full skirts, relieved by 
white kerchiefs, mobcaps and aprons. 

Properties: A small cake or bun; a fairly long 
plank and a substantial trestle; a sack 
filled with anything at all to represent the 
buns and a long piece of rope to bind the 
sack to the plank. The trumpet announc- 
ing the judge’s entrance is traditional. 
Papers and pen and ink on the clerk’s table. 

Seiting: It should follow the traditional ar- 
rangement of a Court room. The judge’s 
bench should be on a dais and if possible 
there should be a canopy representing wood 
above his chair. The rest of the furniture 


should be very pe and have a look of lon 


use. The benches of the spectators shoul 

be well to the sides of the stage to allow 

space for setting up the “‘scales of justice.” 
Lighting: None required. 


Tuer Tomsoy Princess 

Characters: 7 male; 5 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Powhatan wears racoon skins and 
there is a coronet of feathers on his head. The 
Indian men may wear feather coronets, and 
shorts; the Indian women wear coronets of 
feathers, full gowns with robe around center, 
and hair hanging down. John Smith is dressed 
in shabby, dirty colonial costume. 

Properties: Tomahawks, bows, clubs, two large 
rocks, string of bright beads, compass. 

Setting: There may be a large pile of crumpled 
red crepe paper to represent fire in the center 
of the stage. Nearby is a wooden throne. There 
may be a few camp stools about, and one on 
pean @ side of the throne. 

Lighting: None required. 
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In THE Witcn’s House 


Characters: 1 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Witch wears a long, black dress. 
Her hair is straggling, and her face is dirty. 
The Cat is dressed in long, black pants and 
a matching jerkin and a mask. Under this 
costume the Cat wears modern girl’s dress. 
The Boy wears modern clothes. 

Properties: Rain barrel, faggot broom, large 
bowl, mixing spoon, can of spice, white 
handkerchief, towel, two combs, mirror. 

Setting: The room is dark and dreary. There 
is a door upstage center, and a window at 
the right. A rain barrel stands to the left of 
the door. Downstage left is a large, brick 
oven with a closed door with a lock and a 
key. In the center there is a table and a 
chair. The broom stands in a corner. 

Lighting: Dim lights. 


Tue Litre Prop Boy 


Characters: 5 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mother Goose wears a black pointed 
hat and a long, full housedress. Bobby 
wears everyday modern dress. The Three 
Little Kittens may wear grey pants with 
matching jerkins, or they may carry 
placards stating who they are. Jack Horner 
dressed in black shorts with a white shirt. 
Miss Muffet wears a long white dress, and 
if desired, matching pantaloons. Tommy 
Tucker is dressed in colored shorts and a 
white shirt. The Prop Boy may wear 
modern clothes. 

Properties: Some knitting, a Mother Goose 
book, three pairs of mittens, a bowl, pie, 
a pail, loaf of bread, box of butter. 

Setting: A comfortable, homey room may be 
arranged with comfortable chairs, occa- 
sional tables and lamps placed here and 
there. There is a fireplace upstage center. 

Lighting: None required. 


RUMMAGE FoR VICTORY 


Characters: 1 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: All sorts of properties may be used 
as merchandise for the sale, but there must 
be a rack of coats and dresses, a table of 
shoes, one roller skate, an electric toaster in 
bad shape, a rickety floor lamp, an out-of- 
date table lamp, a cigar box to be used as a 
cash box, and a mouth organ. 

Setting: The properties arranged about the 
room, several folding chairs, and a cashier’s 
table are all that is needed. 

Lighting: None required. 











PLAYS 


FOR 
Special Occasions in March 


In addition to the many fine plays for 
holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays 
from previous issues for celebration of 
the following events: 


Red Cross War Fund Campaign 


Tue Boy Wuo Tuovucut He Knew 
(For Intermediates). September, 1941 

Ciara Barron, Lapy or Mercy (For 
Junior and Senior High). May, 1942 

Tue Worm Turns (For Intermediates, 
Junior and Senior High). January, 
1944 


Girl Scouts Birthday 
Tue Giri Scouts Brain (Radio Play). 
March, 1942 
St. Patrick’s Day 


Sr. Patrick (For Junior and Senior 
High). February, 1942 

Sr. PATRICK AND THE Last SNAKE IN 
IRELAND (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1943 


Tue Wisninc Wett (For Intermedi- © 


ates). March, 1944 
Tue Turee Wisues (For Intermedi- 
ates). March, 1944 


First Day of Spring 


Sprine Is Here (For Intermediates). 
February, 1942 

Tue Revuctant Sprinc (For Inter- 
mediates). March, 1942 

THe Unusvat Fiower (For Inter- 
mediates). March, 1943 

Tue First Firowers (For Primary 
Grades). March, 1944 

PINKIE AND THE Rosrns (For Primary 
Grades). March, 1944 


Any of these plays, as well as those in 
current issues, may be produced royalty- 
free by subscribers. Single copies of indi- 
vidual plays may be purchased for 10c 
each. To eliminate bookkeeping we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook 
orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





Cus REPORTER 

Characters: 5 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Papers and pencils for the desks. 
Photographs for Tom. 

Setting: The office of a small city newspaper. 
Aside from the files and the usual water 
cooler there are three desks. One, the 
editor’s, is upstage centre. Right is Miss 
Larry’s desk, and left is another desk for 
Mr. Jones. Down left is a small table for 
Tom. Each desk has a chair and there is 
one extra chair right. All the desks are 
littered with papers and not a few pieces 
are scattered on the floor. A door right 
leads outside, another left leads to the press- 
room. A third door, centre, le to 
another office. 

Lighting: None is required. 


— 





Vocational Guidance Plays 


by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Aviation — “ Highways of Tomorrow" (Febru- 

ary, 1943) 

“Ace Navigator’ (November, 1944) 
Salesmanship — “ No Sale’’ (February, 1945) 
Stenography — ‘‘Wanted — A Stenographer" 

(November, 1942) 

Insurance — “The Legacy” (April, 1943) 
Medicine — “ His First Patient’ (November, 

1944) 

Farming —‘‘Born to the Soil” (December, 

1944) 

Business — ‘Business is Business"’ (January, 

1945) 

Radio — “Service for Hubert’’ (October, 1944) 
General — ‘A career for Ralph’’ (December, 
1942) : 
“ Hail — The Genie" (May, 1943) 


Any of these plays may be produced royalty-free 
by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by subscribers for 10c each. 
To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany playbook orders, especially for 
small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 

















Part Eight 


Sound and Screen 





SOUND ano SCREEN 


A Guide to Educational Films 


As we announced last month, many 
agencies of our government and of our allies 
are producing educational films. Some of 
these may be procured free of charge or for a 
small rental fee; others are more expensive. 
We believe you will find their catalogues of 
interest, whether you are in search of technical 
or entertainment films, geographical, artistic, 
or scientific subjects. 

Bureau or Mines, U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa.: The Bureau of Mines has produced 
with the co-operation of industrial concerns 
films about minerals and the products made 
from them. These technical films cover such 
subiects as aluminum, automobiles, cement, 
copper, metal mining, nickel, petroleum, steel, 
and welding. They may be procured from the 
Graphic Services Section of the Bureau of 
Mines at the above address or from distribut- 
ing agencies throughout the country. Write 
to the Bureau for a complete catalogue. T'rans- 
portation charges only. 

U. S. Orrice or Epucation, Washington, 
D. C.: This agency produces visual trainin 
units, each of which includes a 16 mm. soun 
motion picture, a 35 mm. silent film strip, and 
an instructor’s manual. Most of these visual 
units show how to perform specific operations 
on specific machines or with specific tools. 
Covering such subjects as operations used in 
machine-shop work, shipbuilding, aircraft 
work, and farm work, these training films are 
being used all over the world and have been 
translated into other languages. They vary 
in price, averaging from $20.00 to $30.00 a 
unit. For complete information, write to the 
Office of Education, or to Castle Films, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., for 
their catalogue. For sale; prices vary. 

Britisa INFORMATION SERvicEs, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.: This agency 
of the British Government has produced a 
wide variety of films depicting the ple, 
geography, and customs of the British Empire. 
The =e of films deal with actual condi- 
tions in England during the war years. There 
are movies showing the work of the R.A.F., 
the Naval Services, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, the farm front, and British 
scientists. Some of the films are prepared in 
conjunction with the United States Army 
Special Services Division. 


British Information Services films range 
from one reel to 6 reels. Sale and rental fees 
vary, but there is a basic rental fee for one 
day’s use: 50 cents for the first reel and 25 
cents for each additional reel in the same ship- 
ment. Send for catalogue and descriptive 
leaflets, either to the New York headquarters 
of the Services or to British Consular Offices 
throughout the country. Varying sale and 
rental fees. 

NationaL Firm Boarp or Canapa, 84 
East Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Ill.: This 
Board has selected some of its 16 mm. sound 
films for distribution in the United States. 
These films fall into two classifications, 
Canada at war and Canada asa nation. Some 
color and some black and white, the films 
average about 20 minutes playing time, and 
vary greatly in cost. Thesales of some of these 
films are handled by Castle Films and the 
Educational Film Library Association, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. For pre- 
view prints, quotations, and other informa- 
tion, write to the Chicago headquarters of the 
Board. Varying sale and rental fees. 

THe Coorprnator or Iwrer-AMERICAN 
Arratrs, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y.: In the interest of furthering good rela- 
tions between the United States and the coun- 
tries of Central and South America, Mexico, 
and the Caribbean, the Coordinator’s office 
has made available to United States audiences 
motion pictures showing the life, customs, 
traditions, education, art, and so on in the 
other American republics. Films are all 16 
mm. sound, and some are in color. Bookings 
can not be procured from the central office but 
must be made through official depositories. 
However, you may send to the Coordinator’s 
office for a catalogue of the films available and 
for a list of the distributors. Small service fee 
and transportation charges. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 

The Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., has for 
distribution over 25 films, which vary greatly 
in length and in scope. All 16 mm. sound, 
these films have been produced by professional 
movie companies and are sponsored by major 
industrial firms. Subjects covered include 
radio, first-aid, aluminum, electricity, and 
some non-technical fields. 





WANTED! 
Plays for Children 


for our new department — primary, 
intermediate, junior high. Address Lee 
Owen Snook, Director, Division of 
Drama, Row, Peterson and Company, 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
Exceedingly attractive proposition to 
writers for collections of plays. .. . 
Meanwhile, we shall gladly send our 
160-page catalog of plays to anyone 
requesting it. It includes a number of 
new plays for children as well as an 
extensive selection of short and long 
plays for the junior and senior high and 
for church and community groups... . 
Free subscription to Lagniappe, the 
most widely read drama newspaper in 
the world, upon receipt of a post card 
requesting it. 


Use the address given above 








WRITING THE 
JUVENILE STORY 


May Emery HA 


COMPREHENSIVE text for the 
juvenile story writer which 
covers: 

Sources of Plots — Story Pat- 
terns and Themes — Dialogue— 
‘Taboos — Suggestions for Stories 
and Articles — Lists of Maga- 
zines with Ages of Readers — 
Market Tips, etc. 


229 Pages $2.00 
THE WRITER, INC. 


Publishers 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 








One of the most popular films of this service 
is “Unfinished Rainbows,” a 36-minute 
technicolor feature starring Alan Ladd. This 
is the story of aluminum, from the first 
thought of a cheap metal by Napoleon III to 
the present prominent place aluminum holds 
in our economy. This entertaining historical 
drama was produced by Wilding Picture Pro- 
ductions, Inc., with the technical assistance of 
the Aluminum Company of America. Write 
to the Modern Talking Picture Service for 
their illustrated pamphlets. Transportation 
charges only. 


LATE RELEASES 


“The Amazon Awakens,” The Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, 22, N. Y. 

35 minutes, 16 mm. sound, color; available 

after January 1. 

Small service fee and transportation charges. 

Produced by Walt Disney, this film tells 
the story of the Amazon River Basin, its his- 
tory, its industrial progress, and its possibil- 
ities for the future. Many of the sequences 
are done in Disney animated form. An edu- 
cational as well as entertaining film. 


“Courageous Mr. Penn,” Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, 1801-1815 Larchmont Avenue, Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 

9 reels, 16 mm. sound, rental $17.50. 

A stirring historical drama showing the 
struggle for religious and civil liberty in Eng- 
land under Charles II, and the founding of a 
free, peaceful commonwealth in Pennsylvania. 
Excellent for schools, churches, and social 
groups. 

‘Masters of Sacred Music,” Bell & Howell Co. 
10 minutes, 16 mm. sound, rental $1.50; 

sale $28.00. 

Music and titles of the major contributions 
to sacred music made by Beethoven and 
Bruckner. 


“Combat America,” Office of War Informa- 
tion, 63 minutes, 16 mm. sound; technicolor. 
Small service fee and transportation charges. 
This technicolor film, produced by the 

Army Air Forces by order of General Arnold, 

stars Major Clark Gable. After Febru 1, 

it will be distributed by regular O.W.I. 

distributors. 

“Combat America” received the following 
review in Variety: “ ‘Combat America’ relates 
the most sustained, exciting and deadly aerial 
battles yet to come from the cameras of the 
U. 8. armed forces. Shot in color through the 
fighting ports and bomb bays of the B-17’s on 
their early devastating raids over Germany 
and occupied France, the hour-long docu- 
mentary pulls no punches, showing American 
casualties .as well as those of the Luftwaffe, 
then still in its full effectiveness. . . . Action in 
battle is terrific and suspense will hold any 
audience breathless with anxiety... .” 





SROmTEDOeaRADS 





a 


CLASSROOM and GROUP 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
to PLAYS 


PLAYS is inaugurating special classroom or 
group subscriptions to aid the teacher in the use 
of drama as a teaching tool. 


Any subscriber to PLAYS may obtain additional 
subscriptions, shipped to one address, for only 
$2.00 each, 


If each pupil has his own copy of PLAYS, play- 
giving can be made an integral part of every day 
classroom work, to help make vivid the lessons 
of history, the greatness of our national heroes, 
statesmen, scientists, and leaders. These plays 
can be produced with little or no rehearsal, 
since the pupils can follow the play in their own 
copies of the magazine. 


We are glad to have this offer apply also to 
group subscriptions for several teachers in any 
one school, thus offering a substantial saving on 
each subscription, after the initial one. 


The Classroom Service department of PLAYS 
will help any teacher with suggestions for appro- 
priate plays for the celebration of any event or 
special occasion, and will refer teachers to the 
excellent material available in past issues. 


Remember that all plays—from current or 
previous numbers — may be produced or used 
with no payment of royalty, if the subscriptions 
are in force at the time of the performance. 


= -==-SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM= === 


Prays, Inc. 
Classroom Service Dept. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


additional subscriptions to 
be sent to the same address, at $2.00 each. 


Check or money order enclosed. 
0) Send bill. 





FIDELITY PRESS 
BOSTON 


EDUCATION 


A monthly magazine devoted to the 
Art, Science, Philosophy and Liter- 
ature of Education. Among its con- 
tributors may be numbered the great 
leaders in education,— through its 
pages may be traced the development 
of educational progress during the last 
sixty-four years. 


Creative Writing February 


TRENTWELL Mason Wuire, Pres. 
Lesley College 


Modern Languages 


Louis J. A. MERcIER 
Harvard 


Arithmetic April 


Guy M. WILson 
Boston University 


March 


Science May 
Hanor A. WEBB 
George Peabody College 


Industrial Arts June 


Artuur B. Mays 
University of Illinois 


Publishers also of 
OUTLINE STUDIES TESTS 
WORKBOOKS VISUAL AIDS 

PICTURES 
& 


Send for complete catalog 


Tue Paumer Company 


370 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 


Room 19 











PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Handsomely illustrated and with complete notes 


Goldstone’s ONE ACT PLAYS 
Finney’s PLAYS OLD AND NEW 
Marsh’s PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
DeMille’s THREE ENGLISH COMEDIES 
She Stoops to Conquer 
The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 


Illustrated Editions of Eleven Plays of Shakespeare 
with full Notes and Appendix 
Edited by Samuel Thurber and Others 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 
HAMLET 
HENRY THE FIFTH 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


A fine illustrated chapter on Dramatics in 
SPEECH FOR ALL 
A brand-new book by Lyman Fort 


ALLYN AND BACON 


Boston : New York : Chicago : Atlanta : Dallas : San Francisco 
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